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The head has its reasons, but the heart has its rea- 
sons also, and sometimes the reasons of the head are 
overruled by the reasons of the heart. Perhaps it 
would be well if the reasons of the heart would pre- 
vail oftener than they do; for, after all, the heart is 
nearer to the ruddy life than is the logic-weighing brain. 


There is a great deal of practical comfort in the 
thought that God knows us so completely that not a 


single sin can escape his eye. All of us know evil | 


of ourselves which others do not know; and we even 
shrink from revealing all that we know of ourselves 
to our loved ones, lest even their love could not bear 
the strain of a complete knowledge of our evil. But 
with God it is different. He knows it all already, 
and loves us in spite of it all. We know that 
nothing can be hidden from him, to be revealed to 
him later, and to change his love for us into anger 
and contempt. 


as we are; and he loves us to the end. 





It is not often that the gifts of scholarly exactness 
and of lucid popular exposition are so harmoniously 


. 410 | 


He knows us as we are; he loves ‘us 


combined as they are by the Very Rev. Robert Payne 


He, indeed, is one of 
the finest Semitic scholars of England ; he was one 
|of the English revisers of the Old Testament, and 
his published works show a rare mastery of Hebrew, 
Syriac, and Arabic. The readers of The Sunday 
School Times will therefore turn with interest to his 





worship introduced into Israel by Jeroboam. The 
theory set forth by this writer is not the one com- 
monly received ; it is, however, one which shows a 
deeper mastery of the real thought of Jeroboam than 
| ° es . . 

| that which regards the Israelitish king as simply 
imitating the Egyptian worship of Apis and Mnevis. 


| 

| 

| 

| . . * 

| sometimes it is a great deal sadder to see them not 
suffering. None of us enjoys the sharp pain which 

| comes of a sudden blow upon the arm, but all of us 


| which feels no pain at all. 


So he is to be pitied, 
| whose soul is dead to pain; not he whose soul 
| quivers with anguish at every touch of evil. That 
very anguish is a sign of the soul’s life ; and however 
much we may pity the suffering one, we pity far 
more the soul that is dead to suffering. The most 
|deadly punishment which evil brings upon itself on 
'earth, is that brutish unconsciousness which feels 
|neither pain nor shame in the lowest degradation. 
So long as that stage is not reached, thee is hope 
of the sinner’s recovery; but when the life of the 
soul seems quenched in that lowest depth, what hope 
can there be for a new life of the soul? 

Scarcely less important than the duty of consider- 
ing well any proposed course of action, before decid- 
ing upon it, is the duty of deciding upon it when it 
has been considered. Some people are so far from 
| needing the warning of the popular maxim, “ Look 
| before you leap,” that they look so long that they 
never come to leap at all. It is a good deal better to 
make decisions which sometimes lead to good success 
'and sometimes to ill success, than never to make any 
| decision, and so never to reach anything or anywhere. 
It is perfectly possible to put off so much time con- 
sidering which of two enterprises one can most 
advantageously take up, that a quicker neighbor may 
carry through first the one and then the other, before 
we have made up our mind to take up either. This 
is a disastrous mistake. It is well to consider, to ask 
advice, to weigh counsel; but all that is useless with- 
out the decision which ought to follow close upon it. 
If you had the years of Methusélah, you might be 
able to afford to push off a decision for a century or 
so; but life in these days is short, and time is flying. 








It is easy and pleasant to give assent to an abstract 
truth or to acknowledge adhesion to a general prin- 
ciple; but it is not always so easy or so pleasant to 
assent to the practical application which follows that 
acknowledgment. 


Every Christian, for example, 
professes his wish to be made more like Christ, but 
that willingness often oozes away when one comes to 
| the consideration of the virtues that make one Christ- 


like. 


not willing to meet wrong with pardon, to repay good 


| for evil, to bless them that curse, to pray for them | 


that despitefully use us. Willing to be like Christ? 
yet not willing to give up one’s life, one’s conve- 








article, in another column, on the calf- or cherub- | 


It is sad to see men and women suffering; but 


prefer the arm with the pain, to the paralyzed arm | 


Many of us are willing to be like Christ, yet | 





| i ¥ 
| mience, one’s pleasure, not even one’s luxuries, for the 


extension of that kingdom for which Christ died. 
| Willing to be like Christ ? yet not willing to go down 
_among the publicans and sinners, to be known as a 
friend of outcasts, to risk even one’s reputation, for 
‘the sake of rescuing the lost whom Jesus came to 
seek. What spurious Christ-likeness is this, which 
| is not like Christ? And how surprised and injured 
'some of us would be, if our prayers for Christ-likeness 
| were suddenly answered, and we all at once found 
| ourselves doing things that would injure our business, 
| deplete our purses, and destroy our selfish ease, sim- 
| ply because we were doing the things which Christ 
| would have us do? 





God shows equal love for his different children by 
'situating them differently, even as by unlike means 
/he makes like careful provision for the bodily wants 
|of all his creatures. The lion’s prey is swift and 
'strong; wherefore the lion is furnished with still 
| swifter feet and stronger muscles, that he may over- 
‘take his food. But the ox is slow and awkward and 

clumsy; therefore Ais food is the grass which can 
‘neither fight nor run away. And, because the oak is 
firmly fixed and cannot go forth to seek its food at 
all, that food is brought continually to it by wind 
‘currents in the air above, and water currents in the 
| soil below. The same divine care is everywhere mani- 
| fest, but its manifestations are everywhere different. So 
| in God’s care of human souls. He places help within 
their reach—always remembering that some can reach 
| farther than others for it. The aged person, kept by 
| bodily infirmities away from God’s house, is not, there- 

fore, deprived of precious communion with God at 
| home. The mother whose own little ones, or whoseown 
| family cares, interfere with her attendance at prayer- 
| meeting or Sunday-school, feels that she is blessed 
| even while she remains away. The food is brought 
| to the oak which the oak cannot seek for itself. The 
| Master seeks the sufferer when the sufferer cannot 
‘seek the Master. But right here is a need of cau- 

tion. Probably you have abundant strength to seek 
|God’s house, to teach in Sunday-school, to engage 
| in Christian work. Do so, then—remember that the 
| food is not brought to the self-helpful lion. 





MIRAGE IN THE CHRISTIAN LIFE. 


| Who has not heard of the mirage of the desert? 
| As the thirsty traveler pushes on over the burning 
| sands, a welcome vision sometimes rises before him. 
'It is that fairest of all earth’s scenes to the traveler 
/on the parched desert—the unexpected shimmer of 
| water. Perhaps it is a group of wells forming an 
| oasis in the desert, perhaps a little lake with here 
| and there a tamarisk shrub on its borders. Inspired 
by the sight, the traveler pushes on in the hope of 
soon bathing parched lips and fevered forehead in 
cool water, and of filling again the empty water-skins. 
But as he advances, the beautiful vision speeds on 
before him—trembles as with the vibration of ascend- 
ing heat—and finally fades out of sight. Well is it 


for the disappointed pilgrim, if the bleached bones of 
men and camels do not complete the tale for the next 
traveler who passes that way. 

Human life has many a mirage that deceives like 
| the mirage of the desert; and the Christian, like 
‘other men, may be the subject of their delusivns, 
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Even redeemed human nature is not yet made per- 
fect; its knowledge is partial and incomplete, its 
judgment is not infallible, its prescience cannot be 
sure eyen of the immediate future. Zeal sometimes 
refuses to walk in accord with knowledge; enthusi- 
asin, in weak minds, sometimes passes beyond the 
limits set down by the word of God. The history of 
human delusions would be a strange, pathetic work ; 
perhaps the strangest and not the least pathetic chap- 
ter in it would be the delusions that have befallen 
religious men. Looking back, in the clear light of 
the Bible and of Christian experience, we can note 
how this or that servant of God erred more or less 
grievously, and can find many an evidence of how 
closely the human spirit is begirt with weakness so 
long as it is in the flesh. But we cannot be sure that 
the history of those who have erred shall not be 
repeated in our own case; we cannot be sure that we 
will not ourselves turn aside, for a little, from the 
path that leads onward, at the beckoning of some 
deceitful mirage. 

There is more of sadness than of hope, of discour- 
agement than of cheer, in the first contemplation of 
this truth. It seems to open the way for all possibili- 
ties of error in religious things, to deny, or to make 
of no avail, the promised witness of the Spirit, to 
leave us all open to the possibility of becoming 
Joseph Smiths or Joanna Southcotes. If the fervor 
and burning love of Edward Irving could not save 
him from religious delusion, what hope is there that 
we, perhaps less fervent and less loving, shall be saved 
from a similar error? It has been proved over and 
over again in the history of religious thought, that 
the highest talents, the finest scholarship, the most 
earnest faith, are not sufficient of themselves to forbid 
the possibility of religious delusion. Where, then, 
does the path of safety lie? or is there any path of 
safety at all? Is the religious history of the race 
and of its leaders to be like the religious history of 
Judas of Galilee, who “ drew away much people after 
him: he also perished; and all, even as many as 
obeyed him, were dispersed ” ? 

It would be strange, indeed, if God who is so 
bountiful in making provision for the needs of his 
children, had failed to make provision for this need, 
one of the most important of all. The profusion of 
beauty which bedecks the earth, the wealth of fruit- 
fulness wherein man and beast find their food, would 
be but a mockery if men were left to travel in a 
spiritual desert with no guide but the treacherous 
mirage. And in the Bible we have indeed a promise 
for just this need—a promise that even if God's chil- 
dren are deceived by the mirage, it will be for them 
what it is for none else; a miracle of mercy will | 
change the treacherous vision into something that is 
permanent and real. “ In the wilderness shall waters 
break out, and streams in the desert. And the mirage 
shall become a pool.” They who follow the Lord 
“shall not hunger or thirst; neither shall mirage 
nor sun smite them: for he that hath mercy on 
them shall lead them, even by the springs of .water 
shall he guide them.” There stands the sure promise 
for those who are, indeed, the children of God. For 
them the mirage will be, in the end, no mirage at all. 
When the vision breaks, and the welcome oasis and 
the sparkling water are seen to be an unreal phantom, 
lo! in that instant the hand of God will change the 
dissolving vision into a real oasis, with real water that 
springs up into eternal life. 





and blossom as the rose. 


With this promise in mind, one can look back 


The fading mirage will | 
become the clear, deep pool; the desert shall rejoice | 





kingdom which the crusaders sought to found proved 
to be as transitory as the mirage of the desert. But 
beneath all the wrongs and errors of the crusades, 
there was a deep, strong faith in Christ, and a pas- 
sionate devotion to everything that was connected 
with his human life on earth. So to these mirage- 
following Christians, the mirage at last faded away, 
but not to leave them perishing in the desert. The 
crusades failed of their immediate object; but they 
rolled back upon Europe—upon Christian Europe— 
in floods of blessing. That was the beginning of that 
fuller knowledge of the Bible, and of the lands of the 
Bible, of which we now enjoy the fruit. That was 
the start in Christendom of a thousand new impulses 
which culminated in the reform of the church. A 
culmination, but not the final culmination; for the 
end is not yet. 


What is here seen in the general history of Chris- 
tendom is often seen in the history of individual 
Christians. When the voices in the air said to 
Francis of Assisi, “ Build my church,” the wise world 
knew that Francis was following a mirage, and drove 
him forth into cavesof the earth, and confined him in 
dark chambers, to cure him of his madness. Let it 
be granted that the loving, trustful Francis of Assisi, 
whom Milman calls “the most blameless and gentle” 
of “all the saints,” was the victim of mental delusions 
and of an overwrought religious fancy. The mirage 
which lured him on changed, nevertheless, into a most 
grateful oasis for the medieval church. When 
Francis in a literal sense abandoned all for Christ, 
he began the earliest great reformation of Roman 
Christendom, a reformation in some respects not less 
wonderful than that of Luther. 


Similar instances might be multiplied out of past 
and of present history. Indeed, it would be difficult 
to name any great enthusiastic worker of God, who 
did not sometimes follow a delusion which in God’s 
mercy turned out to be no delusion at all. Luther 
did throw the inkstand at the Devil’s head. If 
Columbus started in the vain quest of a short western 
passage to India, he found America, which has proved 
more impeztant to the European race than half a 
dozen Indias. The beginning of most great Christian 
movements has been in some overflowing enthusiasm 
which did not stop to discriminate between the mirage 
and the real oasis. Many of God’s greatest workers 
have been esteemed by the majority of their genera- 
tion to be stark madmen. “ These are they whom 
we had sometime in derision, and for a parable of 
reproach. We, fools, esteemed their life madness, 
and their end without honor. Behold, now they are 
numbered among the children of God, and their lot 
is among the saints.” 


“ King of saints, to whom the number 

Of thy starry host is known, 

Many a name, by man forgotten, 
Lives forever round thy throne; 

Lights which earth-born mists have darkened, 
There, are shining full and clear, 

Princes in the court of heaven, 
Nameless, unremembered here.” 


If we will, we can experience this miracle of mercy 
—this changing of the mirage into pools of water— 
in our own lives. Nay, what child of God can say 
that he has not already experienced it? Has our 
zeal never gone beyond our knowledge? Have we 
never, in the first flush of unthinking enthusiasm, 
committed ourselves to some course of action, which 
later examination, in the light of God’s revealed will, 
has proved to be mistaken? And has not God, in 
wonderful ways known only to ourselves, changed the 





upon the world’s history and see the gracious princi- 
ple exemplified even on earth. There have been 
times when the whole Christian world seemed to be 
swept into following the mirage. Take, for instance, 
the history of the crusades. 
a perfect Christianity which flung vast armies into 
Asia to win back to the Christian world the possession 
of the Lord’s sepulchre. Much that was thought and 
done in the history of the crusades was very far from 
exemplifying the spirit of Christ; and the earthly 


It was not by any means | 


mirage into pools of water? 


any delusion, prompted by real love for God, which 
he has not in some way changed at last into a 
| blessing ? 

It has not been God’s will to guard us from all 
possibility of error in minor, or even in important 
Perhaps God knew that it was better that 
we should learn our own weakness and his faithful- 
But we have not been left to stumble, unaided, 
in the darkness, to follow wild will-o’-the-wisps, to 


things. 


ness. 


travel pathless wastes, following the mirage, only to 
find at last that it is the mirage, and “to die and 
make no sign.” We have been abandoned to no such 
fate as that. The Eye that watches over us suffers no 
mirage to cross our way, which will in the end be 
hurtful to us. All things work together for our 
good. And if we do not now see how it is so, in 
every case, it is because we do not yet see the end. 
All shall be clear when we stand together in the 
dawn—when the shadows have fled away—when the 
last trace of earth’s defects and of earth’s limitations 
has vanished—when the blind eye sees, and the tongue 
of the dumb shouts for joy. 





NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


One way of bringing a thing to fresh remembrance 
is by showing, or indeed by claiming, that it has been 
forgotten. In this way the Rev. Samuel W. Duffield 
has been doing a good service for a very precious hymn. 
He claimed that it was practically out of mind, and out 
of the hymn-books. From various denominations, and 
from different parts of the country, there have since 
come hearty assurances that the hymn was remembered 
—there. And now Mr. Duffield himself has another 
word to say, after this sort: : 


In spite of the various critics who have been setting me 
right on “‘ Bishop Gambold’s Hymn” (as published in The 
Sunday School Times for April 18, 1885), I must still assert 
that the hymn has been practically forgotten by Moravians 
and Methodists, and is wholly unknown to the current use 
of the other denontinations? Even in the Methodist book, 
there is at least one edition which does not contain the piece. 
The same is true of a contemporaneous edition of the Moravian 
book. Except for some opportune occasion, or for some special 
personal interest, the hymn has been forgotten. I may add 
that I find it in Whitefield’s collection, in the edition of 1773. 

Whatever was the exact limit of familiarity with 
this hymn before this discussion, it is evident that it is 
now fully in mind by readers of The Sunday School 
Times. By 

Already we have given emphasis to our conviction, 
that the outside world’s moral standard for Christian 
practice is stricter than the ordinary Christian standard ; 
that, in fact, men of the world judge Christians more 
severely, in metters of moral practice, than Christians 
judge each othef*® It does not follow that the world’s 
standard is nearer right, because stricter, than that of 
Christians generally. But it does follow, that, if Chris- 
tians would have the respect and confidence of those 
outside of the church, they should abstain from what 
are known as “ questionable ” amusements, so far as they 
have a right to a choice inthis matter. This is the truth 
which a New England correspondent desires to press 
more earnestly, in view of her own observations on the 
subject. She says: 


Will you kindly allow me to say, in the “ Open Letter” 
column, a few words upon “ questionable amusements”? The 
question, as I consider it, hinges on our influence upon others. 
“Ye are the light of the world,” and whether we realize the 
fact or not, it is still true that the world expects Christians to 
set the highest example in matters of morals. Our influence 
should be judiciously exerted, and its effect carefully noted. 
If we can find out what people who are not Christians think 
that the duty of Christians is, with regard to these amusements, 
we can then tell pretty accurately what kind of a moral influ- 
ence we are exerting. Recently, a lady was speaking of her 
Christian mother, and of her strict and careful training of her 
son. ‘ But,” she said, ‘‘ mother did let him play cards at home ; 
for she thought it was so much better to do it under home influ- 
ences than to do it outside.” A man present, who is an atheist, 
a seoffer at religion, and something of a gambler, remarked: 
“Your mother took the very best way in the world to teach 
her son to be a gambler.” Again, in a discussion with a young 
German, a materialistic atheist, I explained to him the duty of 
Christians to refrain, for the sake of the influence upon others, 
from whatever might in itself be harmless. “I see,’ he said; 
“it is a moral, and not simply a religious principle ; and it 
applies to all, whether Christians or not, who wish to exercise 
a good influence on their fellow-men.” A few days later this 
same atheist told a lady who was troubled as to her duty con- 





Have we ever followed | 


cerning this matter, that Christians ought to have nothing to 
| do with such amusements. . . . Possibly, a Christian may play 
| a simple game of cards, dance square dances at home, and see 
| a fine play occasionally, without injury to himself ; but he must 

bear in mind that others may not observe his careful discrimi- 
nation. The report will go out unqualifiedly that he plays 
cards, dances, and is a theatre-goer. Whatever the sentiments 
| of church-members may now be, it can, I think, be proved, that 
| infidels, atheists, and other unbelievers geperally, have not as 
| yet changed their opinion as to the impropriety of Christians 
| having any part in these “ questionable amusements.” If we 
| are to lead these sinners to the truth, we must strengthen our 
| influence by letting these things alone. 
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OUT OF SIGHT. 
BY MARGARET E. SANGSTER. 


When the hillsides are flushed with the pink of the laurel, 
And green are the meadows where lambs are at play, 
’Mid snow-drifts of clover, and blush-blooms of sorrel, 
There’s beauty broadcast on the fair summer day. 
In the distance the mountains are purple and hoary ; 
And nearer, the valleys are sweet in the sun, 
Earth turns a new leaf in the brilliant old story, 
Which ever is telling, and never is done. 


But alway, my heart in the midst of the splendor, 
Goes roving afar from the beauty I see, 
And thought, with affection ineffably tender, 
Flits swifter than pinion of bird or of bee. 
To pause in the clefts never trodden by mortal, 
To climb to the heights where the morning is born, 
To rest, like a pilgrim at ease, in the portal 
Ajar for the lark soaring up from the corn, 


There, swinging their censers, and lighting the altars 
In gloom or in grandeur, built only for God, 
Where winds are the minstrels, and mountains the psalters, 
Sweet, sweet are the flowers which sprinkle the sod. 
There, facing the sky when the tempest is over, 
And strong with resistance to whirl and to shock, 
The pine to the sun lifts the look of a lover, 
With head heaven-tossing, and roots in the rock. 


Brave beauty, alone for the Lord and his angels ;— 
How quiet and soothing the lesson it brings: 
A heart-chord struck out from the best of evangels, 
A strain for the soul which in solitude sings. 
No child of the Father should ever be dreary, 
Nor slip from the blessing, the gladness, the light, 
For God and the angels will never grow weary 
Of guarding and keeping what blooms out of sight. 





CALF-WORSHIP IN THE KINGDOM OF 
J EROBOAM. 


BY THE VERY REV. R. PAYNE SMITH, D.D., DEAN OF 
CANTERBURY. 


In reading the history of Jeroboam’s usurpation, one 
cannot help being struck at the ease with which it was 
accomplished, and the permanence of the results. For 
the former we are, indeed, prepared by the rapid success 
achieved at first by the rebellion of Absalom. Even a 
warrior so practiced as David could make no head 
against it, but saved his life and his cause by a hasty 
flight. It was Absalom’s rashness in aliowing himself 
and his undisciplined levies to be enticed into the track- 
less regions of Gilead, which caused the final ruin of his 
enterprise. 

There can be little doubt that the independence of the 
tribes under their native leaders, called in the Revised 
Version “the heads of the fathers’ houses,” made the 
central authority of the king very limited. It would 
have a tendency to grow and consolidate itself, and 
probably the later kings were far more powerful than 
Saul or David, or even Solomon. David was famous | 
throughout all time as the founder of the choral services | 
in the temple; he was, moreovcr, a successful warrior, 
who gave the country empire abroad and security at 
home. But it is plain from the mode taken by Absalom 
to supplant him, that he had not done much for the 


how much truth there was in the people’s complaint of 
“ grievous service” and a “ hard yoke” borne by them 
in his father’s days. 
Ahijah the Shilonite had spoken by divine command 
the words of wise political foresight. And when Reho- 
boam refused the petition of the people, the revolt of the 
ten tribes followed quickly, because all the later years 
of Solomon’s life had filled the hearts of the people with 
dislike of the House of David. Probably the Ephraim- 
ites had always been restless under the loss of the 
supremacy. They had been from the days of Joshua 
the leading tribe, but now thesceptre belonged to Judah. 
When we read in 2 Samuel 19: 43, that “the words of 
the men of Judah were fiercer than those of the men of 
Israel,” we gather that the Israelites were, after all, very 
indifferent about David’s restoration. They were will- 
ing subjects of his son as long as he was building the 
temple of Jehovah; but when he became an apostate, 
their old discontent returned.- 

But if they thus were Jehovah-worshipers, how was 
it that Jeroboam secured their allegiance by setting up 
a rival form of religion? Plainly, the temple at Jeru- 


subjects would go up thither, would attend its solemn 
festivals, and regard the temple as the centre of their 
worship. In building it, David and Solomon had done 
much to bind the twelve tribes together. Had the schism 
not taken place, this religious influence would have 
grown stronger; and as many of Rehoboam’s successors 
were wise rulers and good men, discontent would have 
passed away; and with good government a patriotic 
feeling, and a growing love for their united country, 
would have bound all the tribes together. But Reho- 
boam was a foolish son of a wise father. Yet when he 
had ruined all, this religious feeling was so strong as to 
cause Jeroboam uneasiness. 


spots, Dan and Bethel, both hallowed by primeval 
sanctity, he set up there golden calves. Of course, he 


; 4 
salem had attractions; and Jeroboam foresaw that his | 


He set himself to counteract it; and, choosing two | 


the family could not exist; and Aristotle, at the begin- 
ning cf his treatise on Politics, takes. the same view, 
only the ox now represents all the means and appur- 
tenances of living. But when the ox first lent his vast 
but docile strength to man, performed for him those 
labors which surpassed man’s powers, and filled his life 
with ease and plenty, the veneration felt for him was 
great and well deserved. The ox was the bread-winner, 
| and in the view of Hesiod and Aristotle the founder of 
‘social and political life. And the Israelite looked at 
‘him with awe. He was not so much a gift of God, as 
| we should now describe him, as a presence of God. To 
| their imagination, he was the strength and goodness of 

God come to aid them in the labor of living. Nor was 
this feeling confined to them. The Mesopotamian 
| Balaam could find no nobler symbol of God's might 
than the wild ox, translated “unicorn” in Numbers 
| 24:8. So, too, in Egypt, we find the bull Apis wor- 
shiped as the symbol of deity; and the colossal winged 
| bulls, with human faces common, in Assyrian sculpture, 
| attest the same religious respect for an animal so valuable 





a 
| and necessary. 
We consider, then, that both Aaron’s calf and those of 
| Jeroboam were cherubs, and that in both cases the object 
| was to give the people a representation of their own 
| Jehovah under a familiar form. Jeroboam would make 
| as little change as possible. The old tabernacle and the 
| ark he could not obtain; but he would dilate upon the 
| sanctity of the old sanctuaries. He would say that 
Bethel and Dan were both of them hallowed spots, far 
superior to Jerusalem, and that their holiness compen- 
| sated for the loss of the ark. Dan had held its ground 
against Shiloh; what had it to fear from Jerusalem? 
| Priests of Aaron’s line, and Levites, he could not get, 
| so he made these appointments open for all the people. 
|‘ He made priests from among all the people, which 
| were not of the sons of Levi” (1 Kings 12: 31, Revised 
| Version). No doubt, he would gladly have got men of 
rank if he could. He would have wished his priesthood 


choose Bethel first. It was the most holy place in Israel, | to rival that of his opponents; and any Levites who were 
and was made sacred by miany associations with Jacob | content to remain were welcome. It was their departure 
himself, their common ancestor. Jerusalem was but a | which made him throw the priesthood open. Unwill- 
Jebusite fortress; and the selection of it by David a| ingly, perhaps; for the less offense he gave, the better 


wrong to the Ephraimites,—so Jeroboam would argue,— | would it be for his new order of things. Great numbers 


as being a place with no associations, except as a trophy 
of David’s prowess in war. The Samaritans, in years 
long afterwards, argued in the same way. The fact that 
Jacob had given them a well, made Samaria more hal- 
lowed in the eyes of the people there than Jerusalem, 
whose claims they rejected. As for Dan, it was not only 
conveniently situated in the north of Palestine, near the 
sources of the Jordan, but had been a holy place, and a 
rival to Shiloh even in the days of the Judges (Judg. 
18 : 31). 

_ At these two places Jeroboam set up “ golden calves ;” 
that is, cherubs; for both here and in Exodus 32: 4 the 
word is used ironically. The cherub was the symbol to 
the Israelites of God’s majesty, and thus it was a cherub 
which guarded the gates of Paradise (Gen. 3: 24). Sub- 
sequently, cherubs were the guardians of the ark; and 
as God sat on the mercy-seat enthroned between them 
(2 Kings 19:15; Psa. 99: 1), they were regarded as his 
throne, and even as his chariot (Psa. 18: 10). 





internal good government of the couutry, and the admin- 

istration of justice. This apparently was still left in the | 
hands of the local magnates, and the independence of | 
the tribes continued to be as complete as in the days of | 
the judges. Solomon administered justice himself in 
person with great wisdom, but probably only for Jeru- 
salem and its vicinity ; but the great glory of his reign 
consisted in carrying out his father’s religious purposes 
with great magnificence, and he adorned his capital with 
sumptuous edifices. But his buildings and the expen- 
siveness of his court, and the maintenance of his many 
wives and of his vast harem, were too much for what, 
after all, was but a small kingdom. He made large 
profits, indeed, by trade, and the land enjoyed peace, 
and with it great prosperity. But his levies of ten 
thousand men at a time for forced labor in Lebanon, | 
with seventy thousand men to bear burdens, and eighty 
thousand men hewing stone in the mountains, must have | 
caused widespread suffering and large discontent; for | 
every sixth man was laboring without fair remuneration 

upon unproductive work. The people were dazzled by | 
Solomon’s grandeur, and proud of his magnificence ; but 

it had another side. Their poverty deepened as the | 
king’s expenditure increased. They bore it cheerfully | 
as long as it was for their own Jehovah; but when | 
Solomon began to build temples for Ashtoreth and Mil- | 
com, for Chemosh and Molech, their discontent grew 
stern; and Rehoboam was old enough to have known 








In Syriac, they are described as the “holders up of 
the Shechinah;” that is, of the luminous cloud which 


was the symbol of God’s presence over the ark. More- 


over, the temple was adorned with representations of | 


them, in the carpets and hangings, in the carved wood- 
work of the walls, and upon the doors; and the twelve 
oxen which supported the molten sea (1 Kings 7: 25) 
differed from cherubs, probably, only in not having 
wings; for the form of the cherub was that of an ox 
with wings; but in the glorious description of them in 
Ezekiel (chap. 10, and see also chap. 1) they have four 
faces, have a multitude of wings, and self-moving wheels, 
and are full of eyes, like the four living creatures of 
Revelation 4: 6-8, which also were cherubs. But the 
cherub of the tabernacle and temple was far simpler than 
the symbolical beings of Ezekiel’s vision. 
face of the man represented the divine wisdom, the 
piercing eye of the eagle his omniscience, the lion his 
resistless power, the ox his majesty, the self-moving 
wheels and the wings his omnipresence. The sublime 
imagination of the prophet was thus perfecting what had 
originally been a far less mysterious symbol. 

The root of the word “cherub” is an old verb still 
extant in Chaldee, Syriac, and Arabic; namely, charab, 
to plow. Literally, “cherub” is the plower; and this 
great dignity given to the ox evidently belongs to the 
time when Hesiod could describe the family as consist- 
ing of three elements,—the man, the woman, and the 
plowing ox. Without these three, he considered that 





There the | 


| licentiousness which accompanied it. 


of people were indifferent. Even Judah was corrupt; 
_and Rehoboam let the people set up obelisks and wooden 
images of Ashtoreth and other abominations (1 Kings 
| 14: 23), and cared so little for religion that there was a 
| great, decline both in Jehovah-worship and in public 
| morality in his days. Yet so strong was the love of 
_ Jehovah, and so great the attachment of the people to 
| the temple-worship, that vast numbers of men of high 
| worth left the northern kingdom to settle in Judah, It 
| was a great trial to them to break away from their tribal 
| feelings, and leave, not merely their homes and lands, 
but their political connections; yet they did it. It was 
| the temple on their borders which made Benjamin break 
away from the house of Joseph; and, forgetting that 
| they had given Israel its first king, be content to bear 
the yoke of the house of David. Jeroboam would do 
his best to stop this migration. He would so arrange 
his services and festivals for them to be as like those 
of Jerusalem as possible, and would try to make it 
_appear that he was only bringing about reasonable 
| alterations to suit the changed state of political matters, 
and that the essence was untouched. 


| What proof have weofthis? The first is that the ten 

tribes continued to be worshipers of Jehovah to the last. 

| Jezebel made the attempt to introduce the open worship 

|of Baal, but Elijah crushed her enterprise at Mount 

Carmel. So quickly did the worship of Jehovah revive - 
| after that great day, that Ahab could assemble four 

hundred Jehovah-prophets at Samaria to advise upon 

| the Syrian war (1 Kings 22: 6). But we need no gen- 
|eral argument. We have in the prophets Hosea and 
| Amos witnesses who tell us clearly what was the mode 
_ of worship established by Jeroboam, and we will now 
/examine their evidence. 

Hosea (8: 5, 6) condemns the calf-worship, but he 
nowhere describes the religion of Samaria as false. He 
foretells the coming of a time when Israel should have 
neither king nor sacrifice nor ephod, and should return 
to their allegiance to David (3:4, 5); but at present 
king and sacrifice were there. He calls Beth-el by the 
|name of Beth-aven, the house of vanity; but it is so 

because “ they sacrifice upon the tops of the mountains 
| and burn incense upon the hi!ls, under oaks and poplars 
and terebinths” (4:13). Just the same charge is often 
| brought against Judah, of worshiping on the hill-tops 
though the kings there were men most earnest in 
| endeavoring to root out this form of idolatry, with the 
In chapter 5, 
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verse 1, Hosea calls the priests of the calf, not chemarim, 
false priests, but chohanim, true priests; and through- 
out he at least tolerates the religion of the ten tribes as 
being the worship of Jehovah, and condemns their 
departure from it for idolatry. 

But the testimony of Amos is even more clear. He 
was ° member of the tribe of Judah, and lived to the 
south sf Jerusalem. To him the whole state of things 
in Israel was abominable, and its religion schismatic. 
His zeal was such that he went even to Bethel to 
denounce the calf-worship in the king’s chapel, and at 
the king’s court (Amos 7: 13); and his eloquence was 
so vehement that the “land was not able to bear all his 
words” (7: 10). Yet as Hengstenberg has shown, in 
spite of corruptions introduced by Jeroboam, the whole 
outward form of worship was in conformity with the 
law of Moses. It has often been noticed that the refer- 
ences to the Mosaic law, as actually in practice, are very 
much fewer in the history of Judah, and in her proph- 
ets, than we should have expected. It seems strange 
that Amos should give the proof that it was observed 
among the ten tribes, I will specially refer only to one 
or two remarkable facts. We gather from Isaiah that 
the Sabbath was not well observed in Judah. We find in 
Israel that buying and selling were strictly forbidden, 
both on the new moon and on the weekly Sabbath (8: 5,6). 
Men who used false weights and oppressed the poor, yet 
abstained from open violation of the Sabbath while 
they hated it, and grumbled at the stoppage of their 
trade. Plainly it was enforced by law. There is also a 
remarkable testimony to the literal observance of the 
Mosaic law in chapter 4: 4,5; and this at a time of 
great social depravity and laxity of religion. Tithes, 
free offerings, and sacrifices with leaven, are all spoken 
of; and the references in the margin to the Pentateuch 
will prove how exactly the law of Moses was observed. 
And this is extraordinary. For the corruption begun 
by Jeroboam would naturally go on increasing. He 
had placed Israel upon a sliding plane, and go down 
lower and lower it must. Yet even at the last stage of 
its existence it still nominally worshiped Jehovah, and 
kept with strict formalism much of the Mosaic law. 

Jeroboam sinned nationally and religiously; and all 
the better disposed people felt that his imitation was a 
sham, set up for purposes of policy. Such a religion 
may keep the form, but it loses the power. Israel‘ each 
year became more imperial, and its kings, who were 
mostly able warriors who usurped the crown by violence, 
cared more for military enterprise than for the arts of 
peace. Judah had a succession of men who were, with 
notable exceptions, able rulers, and who cared for the 
internal good of the country. 
Jehoshaphat, who set judges in the land; men like 
Uzziah, who loved agriculture; men like Hezekiah, who 
loved learning. There was none of this in Israel. The 
prophets, especially Elijah and Elisha, kept true piety 
alive; but the state religion could do but little. For, 
while maintaining the outward forms of the Mosaic wor- 
ship, Jeroboam contaminated its very heart and soul. 


ship was absolutely offered, 
God’s chariot, the bearers of the Shechinah; to the ten 


tribes they became the representatives of God. Religion | Constructive Method. 


It had descended to man’s | 


thus lost its spirituality. 


level, and could raise him up no more. And this degra- 


dation of the conception of God, and this debasement | 


of the spiritual element of the Jehovah-worship to suit 
his political needs, was the sin of Jeroboam wherewith 
he made Israel to sin. 

Canterbury, England. 





LESSONS OF THE ELECTRIC LIGHT FOR 
: THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL. 


BY THE REV. JOSEPH H. JAMES. 


The admirable apparatus for lighting a state-room on | 





| outer envelope of simple method, with which we began 


There were men like | our work—necessary then, perhaps, to protect the germ 





cso . | subject, we are permitted to divide it into two papers. 
For his calyes or cherubs were ido's, to which the wor- | 


To the Jews they were | 





one of the steamers on Long Island Sound, added to the | 
enjoyment of a recent trip, and suggested some thoughts 


in regard to Bible teaching. 

Light, pure, strong, abundant, was provided. One 
had but to open the way, and the room was filled with 
the brightness constantly going forth. To have carried 
an ordinary lamp into that room, would have been a 
grand impertinence. In the Sunday-school we need and 
may have the light of divine truth. Shall we substitute 
for it the flickermg glare of human opivions? 

The light could shine in that room only while it was 
in direct communication with the “ dynamo ” in the dis- 
tant cabin, This connection must be by two wires. 
There must be a receiving and a giving back, in order 
to complete the circuit and secure illumination. Souls 
are enlightened, not by cold, stale, abstract truth, but 


| ers who themselves must, if they succeed at all, be con- 





by that fresh from its source. That which comes through 
a mind and heart in sympathy with the Master, his 
word and his work; a spirit constantly receiving from 
Christ and giving back to Christ, in loving service to 
him, and to others for his sake. 

It was a burnt stick from which the light in that room 
shone. Woody fibre had to be reduced to carbon, 
destroying the old, natural life, before the incandescent 
brightness could shine through it. He who is “the 
true Light” died that the world might see the “ efful- 
gence” of the Father’s “glory.” “I have been cruci- 
fied with Christ, and it is no longer I that live, but 
Christ,” said that one of the apostles whose work did 
most to spread that light. Complete consecration is 
essential to the best light-giving. 

Teacher, does the electric light shine in your class? 


THE CONSTRUCTIVE METHOD OF BIBLE 
SCHOOL INSTRUCTION. 


BY THE REV. EDWIN H. BRONSON, 





There are two kinds of critics in society. The first is 
the destructive critic; the second, the constructive. 
Concerning the first class, we may say, with no fear of 
contradiction, that its name is Legion, and many of the 
hardest blows proceeding from this class have been 
aimed against the International series of Sunday- 
school lessons. But it is infinitely easier to trumpet 
defects than to “show a more excellent way.” Until 
the end, no doubt, there will be much imperfection in. 
our plans and sad defects, which {critics of this school 
will not be slow to note and magnify; but let it be 
remembered that it requires no genius and but little wit 
to destroy. As arule, it is safe to defer judgment until 
the critic has something worthy of consideration to pre- 
sent as a substitute for the measure or thing condemned. 

We write for the purpose of proposing something, 
which we trust may, at least, be worthy of consideration 
as a method of work in the great matter of Bible or 
Sunday-school instruction. Let us, by all means, labor 
to preserve the “International idea,” so fur as it relates 
to unity of laborers and combined effort in Bible-school 
study. But let us likewise be careful to make ample 
provision for the expanding spirit and the ever-growing 
demand for improved methods in the conduct of our 
schools, with a view to systematic Bible study. It 
would be strange, indeed, if, after the years spent in 
pursuing the International Series, there were not life 
enough in the great Bible-school world, to burst the 


idea of unity, but which now ought to give way to new 
and advanced plans for the securing of better results. 
The very name of the system puisued will lose its signifi- 
cance unless, by adopting advance methods, we secure 
to ourselves in the present what we have won in the past. 

For the sake of convenience in the treatment of our 


We will endeavor in the present article to explain The 
Construction Method of Bible-school Instruction, resery- 
ing for a second paper, The Practical Working of the 


This method starts with the idea, that the one great 
end of our work is to teach the design and contents of 
the English Scriptures. To this, everything else, no 
matter how good in itself, must give place. If a school 
succeed here, its work is well done. If it fails to “ teach 
the word,” it matters little what its other excellencies, 
it fails lamentably. With this central thought, let us 
state the problem: Given, a company of immortal souls 
in the formative period of life, possessing carrying 
capacities for receiving instruction; a text-book, con- 
sisting of many books, composed through a long course 
of years, varying in points of vital interest, but possess- 
ing a unity in regard to inspiration and design; anda 
brief time for the communication of the truths of the 
Book to the minds and hearts of the scholars, by teach- 


stant and earnest students ;—to construct a method which 
will be so adapted to the nature of the work to be done 
as to secure the highest result ; that is, minds and hearts | 
thoroughly furnished to every good word and work ”— 
the end which our definition of unity of purpose in 
Bible-school work demands. The Constructive Method | 
takes as granted,—what ought to have been psa | 
and for which better provisions should have been | 
made,—that the Bible-school of to-day is a department 
of church work, designed for instruction and Christian 
culture, as well as for the salvation of the lost. | 
This method recognizes the difficulty which has beset | 





ers, and earnestly advocates larger classes and better 
facilities for the work. ; 

This method seeks more thorough grading and better 
organization, It divides the work into three distinct 
departments instead of two, as is usually done, or, what 
is the same thing, makes of what are called the Bible 
classes a distinct department. 

The following is an outline of the plan known as The 
Constructive Method. 


I, THE PRIMARY DEPARTMENT. 


General subject: The Story of the Gospels. Most 
children enter this department at or near their fifth 
year. It is safe to consider them, as a class, possessed of 
little or no knowledge of the Bible. We think it wise 
that these should be put at once upon the life of Christ. 
Taking a harmony of the four Gospels, a scheme of 
lessons, reaching over four years, is frathed, containing 
every fact of the life of Christ. The style of teaching 
is by narration. The work is divided into four parts, 
each containing forty-eight lessons and four review les- 
sons; the last or annual review to cover the year’s work, 
and the final review to cover the entire work of the 
department. The work can easily be carried forward 
by the teacher getting back from the scholars the stories 
she gives them, from Sunday to Sunday. One, two, or 
three moral or spiritual lessons will easily grow out of 
the facts taught, and be sufficient. We must not over- 
tax the retentive, if we would preserve the reproductive, 
power of the memory. Four years is about the average 
time spent in this department. The annual and final 
reviews will furnish all necessary information regarding 
the progress of the individual scholar, and prepare for 
promotion into the second or 


II. JUNIOR DEPARTMENT. 


There are few scholars considered competent for what 
is known as “ intermediate class work,” before they are 
ten years of age. Entering our junior department, the 
pupil now begins the study of the historical books of the 
New Testament. 

We divide this department into three sections, thus: 

A, Class. Text-books: The Gospel according to 
Matthew, Mark, and Luke. This is also known as 
“The Synoptic Gospel Class.” It may reach over a 
period of three years, devoting one year to each Gospel; 
or be complete in one year, by studying a harmony of 
the synoptic Gospels. For ourselves, we prefer the three- 
year plan. Each, Gospel is divided into forty-eight les- 
sons, with quarterly, semi-annual, and annual reviews, 
the last to cover the entire book. If the facts of these 
books are faithfully learned in the primary department, 
there is ample time and opportunity afforded for an 
exhaustive study of the authorship, structure, design 
and contents of each of these Gospels, by the time the 
child is twelve or thirteen years old. 

B. Class. This considers, in the same manner, the 
divine Gospel, John, occupying one year in its study. 
The reviews will show the character of work done, and 
prepare for the 

C. Class. This takes up the Acts in the same manner. 

Here is an opportunity, in a course of three or five 
years, to master, in a systematic manner, the facts and 
teachings of the historical books of the New Testament 
as God gave them to us. 

The pupil is now prepared for an advanced grade, and 
enters the third or 


III, SENIOR DEPARTMENT. 


This provides a course of study covering five years, to 
embrace the whole Bible, according to the peculiar 
literary elements employed in its composition. Five 
classes in this department study the Bible as follows: 

A, Class, The historical books of the Old Testament; 
historical books of the New Testament; a review. 

B. Class, The poetical books of the Bible;. poetic 
fragments found in historical books of Old and New 
Testaments; a review. . 

C. Class. The prophetical books of the Bible; the 
prophecy contained in other books of the Bible; a 
review. 

D. Class, The epistolary books of the Bible; the 
epistolary form of composition outside of the so-called 
epistolary element; a review. 

E, Class, or final review class, Subject: The Entire 
Bible. In each of the above classes, the entire subject 
under consideration is divided into fifty-two sections, 
including quarterly, semi-annual, and annual reviews. 
The last year the whole book is taught in outlines, with 
the view of fixing the main features distinctly in the 
minds of pupils for the purpose of teaching. 

It will thus be seen that the study of the Old Testa- 


the work from its outstart in securing competent teach- | ment proper is deferred to the beginning of the tenth 
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gear, or to the A. class, senior department. After so| and they, meanwhile, were trammeled by a physical | leaving Ham at the single window in the westerly end 


much has been said and written concerning the Old 
Testament in our Bible schools, we think it but right 
that we explain why this arrangement is made. We 
can do this best by reference to the practical working 
of the method, which we promise to furnish in our next 
article. Meantime, we should like to confirm the faith 
of any who may fear that we are not giving space 
enough to “ God’s ancient oracle.” We believe in teach- 
ing the Old Testament in our schools; and after a care- 
ful examination of other methods now employed, conclude 
that under none of them is there so great opportunity 
for such study. 





SINNER AND SAINT. 
BY THE REV. H. T. SCHOLL. 


The unsaved, even in this life, are unsatisfied. King 
Solomon, in manhood’s prime, made full trial of worldly 
pursuits and pleasures. Whatsoever his eyes desired, he 
kept not from them,—yea, he withheld not his heart 
from any joy ; but when he looked on all the works that 
his hands had wrought, and on the labor that he had 
labored to do, “ behold, all was vanity and vexation of 
spirit.” Faust, attended by Mephistopheles, is repre- 
sented as searching unsuccessfully through earth and 
Hades for genuine happiness; and of the author of Faust 
the late Tourguéneffsaid: “ There was Goethe, saturated 
with every earthly blessing, great fame, loved by women, 
hated by idiots, all Europe kneeling at his feet, and 
Napoleon saying of him, ‘ Here is a man, indeed.’ Well, 
at the age of eighty-two, Goethe confessed that he had 
been happy only a quarter of an hour in his whole life.” 
Augustine, in early manhood, squandered his substance 
in riotous living. Mark his confession after coming to 
his right mind, and returning penitently to the heavenly 
Father: ‘“‘ Thou hast made us for thyself, and the heart 
is restless till it rests in thee.” 


“There is no peace, saith my God, to the wicked; ” 


but peace that passeth understanding guards the hearts 
and the thoughts of saints. Nor is peace their sole pos- 
session. They rejoice with joy unspeakable and full of 
glory. Hope, moreover, is theirs; also, that Christ- 
begotten love which eventually evicteth fear. Yea, all 
things are theirs,—life, death, things present, things 
to come. 

Sinners invariably transact life at a loss; but saints 
have practically adopted a flawless code of conduct in 
the very keeping of which there is great reward. Sin- 
ners, though oft-times satiated, fall short of unalloyed 
satisfaction even under favorable circumstances; saints 
are taught contentment, whatever their condition. God, 
who maketh all things to-operate for their good, enables 
them to glory even in tribulation, and gives them songs 
in the night. Yea, through the valley of grewsome 
shadows they fearlessly walk, protected and comforted 
by the presence, the rod, the staff, of the Lord. 

Saints are expected and exhorted to sever their affec- 
tions from the earth, to practice self-denial, to arm them- 
selves completely with the God-forged panoply, and to 
fight heroically the good fight of faith, patiently endur- 





ing hardness as good soldiers of Jesus Christ; but, 


withal, their sufferings of this present time are not | 


worthy to be compared with the glory that shall be 
revealed to them-ward. 

In imagination follow them into the New Jerusalem, 
and mark how quickly and completely the agony of 
conflict is swallowed up in the first taste of victory. All 
painful thought of life’s battles is chased from the mind 
by the ravishing sights and sounds of paradise. En- 
tranced they listen to the uplifting chorus of ransomed 
myriads who, to the music of innumerable harps, sing 
in perfect time, and with matchless harmony, that new 
song which none but they can learn. About them they 
wonceringly behold the noble company of prophets, 
apostles, martyrs, clothed in kingly garments, and shin- 
ing forth in sun-like splendor; and in the centre of this 
mighty multitude, which no man can number, they look 
with thrilling love upon the Prince who purchased their 
pardon with his own precious blood. He welcomes 
them to the Father’s house, wipes from their eyes all 
traces of tears; and by the effulgence of his presence 
every dampening recollection of earth’s travail is dissi- 
pated like dew beneath the glowing sun. 

And this is but the beginning of ceaseless bliss such 
as mortal man in his most enraptured moments is power- 
less to conceive. From the start they are fully satisfied 
with the rewards of righteousness; and their capacity 
for enjoying the pleasures of Paradise will continually 
develop. They will advance from glory to glory, their 
minds maturing, their hearts enlarging. Here their 


ingly like him in wisdom, holiness, justice, power, truth, | 


“NO PART.” 


BY HANNAH CODDINGTON, 


“ Nay, Lord, what doest thou to wash my feet? 

Thou shouldst not stoop to menial offices, 

Or tendance such as this. A servant’s place! 

O Master, Lord, forgive! this cannot be, 

Thou'lt never wash my feet.”” Thus speaks the fond, 
Yet ignorant heart, in its humility. 


Gently, as mother’s loving touch upon 

Her heedless little ones, so fall his words. 

“ My child, disciple, friend, thou knowest not . 
What I do now; hereafter thou shalt know. 

But if I wash thee not, thou hast no part 

With me.” 
I dare'‘not turn from services of thine, 

Or draw myself from the encircling strength 
Of thy omnipotence. What love would give 
I sure may take. Hold thou my life, as thou 
Once held disciples’ feet—within thy hands— 
And do thy holy will to make me clean. 





“No part! ” O then, wash thou me, Lord— 


O King of kings! O matchless crown of crowns! 
Sceptre, love-held toward a needy world! 

What is my lowliest doing unto thine! 

Master, print deep the lesson taught me here, 
That seeing thee so humbly serving us, 

I may with shame lay down my foolish pride, 
And follow where my loving Lord doth lead. 





FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 


DRIVING BACK THE FIRE IN THE 
CLEARING. 


BY THE REV. EDWARD A. RAND. 








“Tt’s worth lookin’ at,” said Tom Pitchard proudly to 
the men who were camping on the forest slope back of 
his father’s farm. 

*‘ Lookin’ at what?” said one of the campers, scatter- 








ing with his heavy boot the embers of the fire that had | 
cooked their coffee that morning. ‘‘ We're travelin’ | 
through the woods, and we jest stopped here fur the | 
night; and if ye have a pictur’ wuth the seein’, show it, | 
sonny, fore we move off.” 

“ Father’s farm down there.” 


ripe, yellow grain, like a cup of gold set deep in the | 
dark, green hills of California. 


“He did well,sonny. You help him take care of it,” 
said one of the swarthy-faced men, and off toward a set- 
tlement beyond the hills moved the men. 

“Guess I will,” was Tom’s answering thought as he 
hurried down toward this bright little valley of gold. 
“Father says you can get a surer crop of money ’bove 
ground than you can below ground.” 

On the edge of this California clearing was a little log- 


At one side was a rough log stable from which Abraham 
was now leading a horse that he quickly harnessed into 
an old wagon. All about the clearing straggled a fence 
of brush and logs; and so luxuriant was the growth of 
the wheat that the long stalks in some places had forced 


escape from confinement. Through an opening in this 
fence, Abraham Pitchard and his wife Sally rode slowly 
away. 

“We're going to a funeral,” the mother had said. 
“Tommy, look after Ham.” 

The youthful Ham, aged four, had a grand name, 
Hamilton, but it was only used on special occasions, like 
Sunday clothes. 

It looked so peaceful when Abraham and Sally quit 
the valley. It remained peaceful for hours, the great 
sun as it marched overhead smiling on the beautiful 
wheat-field, and the grain looking up to it, and—with 
the help of the wind—giving ita friendly nod. Did any- 
body, though, see at intervals little puffs of smoke in the 
direction of the camp-fire angrily rising up and menacing 
the wheat-field? Tom did not see this. Toward the 





earnest search after truth was, in a few years, cut short, 





latter part of the afternoon he went out to the spring, 


of the cabin! 
spring, when he spied one of Ham’s treasures, a large, 
domestic scrap-book filled with pictures. 
one, an immense cut of the child Samuel at his prayers, 


nature that demanded food, clothing, relaxation, sedu- | of the log-cabin, That spring,—what a crystal mine 
lous attention. There, clothed upon with glorified bod- | bubbling up near the old brush-fence, within thirty feet 
ies which hunger not nor thirst, they shall, unhampered, | 
press onward forever in the pursuit of knowledge. Here, | 
they struggled with poor success after Christ-likeness ; 

but, having awakened from death in his image, and | 
seeing him now face to face, they are becoming increas- 


He was sinking a pail in the cool, clear 


There was 


which had proved a magnet to Ham. How long he 
would look at it, feeling with chubby finger-tips the 
features of this scrap-book hero, as if to find out whether 
paper and printer’s ink might not be, after all, flesh 
and blood. 


“See, Ham,” shouted his brother. “ I'll bring it in,” 


and, pointing toward the big favorite, he leaned it against 


the brush-fence. 


Crouching low down, he was about to 


dip his pail again in the spring, when, looking up, he 
gave a startled cry, dropped his pail in the bubbling 


depths of the spring, and leaped to his feet. 


Through 


the openings of the fence, a hundred and fifty feet 


beyond it, he saw something yellow. 
Gold? 
run back to the house were an answer. 


Wheat? No. 
Tom’s excited cry and his swift 
Down ‘from the 


No. Fire? 


carelessly scattered embers of the camp-fire it had softly, 
steadily crept, thatslenderserpent-lineof flame. Through 
the dry, yellow grass of autumn it had slyly wound, 
checked now and then by hollows from which earth had 
been removed, or hemmed between the ledges stretch- 
ing down from the rocky hills, only to escape and softly 


hiss as it persistently aimed at the log-cabin. 


Occa- 


sional and changing flaws of wind would interfere and 


i ? 
“Father cleared and planted that, more than twelve | tbe window ? 
acres.” | 


on’t come e. 
Don’t out her 
come.” 


he had spied the fire. 
to the space between the ruts that the wagon had worn 
| in its passage to the wood-lot on the hillside. 
though, cross any moment the rut near the brush-fence, 
and if it should once reach that withered brush, or 
| touch the dried yellow stalks of grain reaching through 
the fence, then what a big, yellow, twelve-acre blaze 
there would be in a very little time! 


fire back if it should go across,” said Tom, 
It was a pretty sight, that fertile hollow filled with Ham?” He looked back, and what was the little fel- 
low doing? 
the kneeling Samuel, and was he trying to repeat it in 


blow away the smoke; but suspicious odors had reached 
the cabin in which Tom and Ham had quietly spent the 
afternoon together. 
Tom had once exclaimed, sniffing the air. 


“Smoke, Ham! I smell smoke,” 


ed 


“Smoke there!” exclaimed Ham, pointing at the 


cabin-hearth; and a few whiffs had, indeed, come out 
into the room. When Tom rushed to the spring in quest 
of water for Ham, he quickly detected the trouble. 


“Ham!” hesaid. ‘ You stay there at the window. 


You can see, brother, but don’t 


“ What for?” 


“Oh, some fire! Brother will take care of it. Stay 


right there at the window.” 


Tom ran out into the open lot beyond the fence, where 
It was fortunately now confined 


It might 


“ All I can do now is to watch the ruts, and whip the 
“ Where’s 


Had he been fascinated by the picture of 


Certainly he knelt there in his chair, and 
his hands were lifted and eyes raised. He knew about 


the terrible effects of fire, little as he was. 


“T want to help Tom,” he murmured, looking up. 
And Tom, how he threshed that cart-track again and 
again, beating down those invading flames. But while 


| his back was turned, the stealthy fire in the rear leaped 


across the rut, and, running through the withered grass, 


| darted into a huge clump of thorn-bushes! ‘“ Whiz-z-z!” 


cabin, “ black, but paid for,” Abraham Pitchard said. | 


their way through the fence like prisoners trying to | 


Tom heard 
His heart sank within him. 


it went; heading, too, for the brush-fence! 
the noise, and turned. 

“Back-fire, boy! Quick!” shouted a voice, and up 
rushed his father. His mother came running, too. 
“ Back-fire!’”? That meant to start a fire on the fence- 
side of the clump, and let fire beat fire. But that kin- 
dling was near the fence, and how they worked—Abra- 
ham, Sally, and Tom—to keep off the fire-fiend in this 
direction. Their hands were singed. Their clothes caught 
fire several times. Their faces were blackened. It 
seemed as if the fence, the field, everything, must go. 
But suddenly the flames halted. Then they crouched, 
curled over, and turned away. 

“The wind has changed!” shouted Abraham Pitchard. 
“Thank God!” 

In a little While, fence and field, stable and cabin, were 
out of danger. 

“That was a narrow escape,” said the father. “ Got 
back from the funeral just in time. Where’s Ham?” 
he asked, wiping his face. 

“ Here he is,” said Tom; and he lifted in his arms+he 
little four-year-old. 

““What were you doing in the window?” And Ham’s 
only answer was to tightly hug that beloved scrap-book 
which he bad just picked up. 
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verse 1, Hosea calls the priests of the calf, not chemarim, 
false priests, but chohanim, true priests; and through- 
out he at least tolerates the religion of the ten tribes as 
being the worship of Jehovah, and condemns their 
departure from it for idolatry. 

But the testimony of Amos is even more clear. He 
was ° member of the tribe of Judah, and lived to the 
south vf Jerusalem. To him the whole state of things 
in Israel was abominable, and its religion schismatic. 
His zeal was such that he went even to Bethel to 
denounce the calf-worship in the king’s chapel, and at | 
the king’s court (Amos 7:13); and his eloquence was | 
so vehement that the “land was not able to bear all his 
words” (7: 10). Yet as Hengstenberg has shown, in | 
spite of corruptions introduced by Jeroboam, the whole 
outward form of worship was in conformity with the 
law of Moses. It has often been noticed that the refer- 
ences to the Mosaic law, as actually in practice, are very 
much fewer in the history of Judah, and in her proph- 
ets, than we should have expected. It seems strange 
that Amos should give the proof that it was observed 
among the ten tribes. I will specially refer only to one 
or two remarkable facts. We gather from Isaiah that 
the Sabbath was not well observed in Judah. We find in 
Israel that buying and selling were strictly forbidden, 
both on the new moon and on the weekly Sabbath (8: 5,6). 
Men who used false weights and oppressed the poor, yet 
abstained from open violation of the Sabbath while 
they hated it, and grumbled at the stoppage of their 
trade. Plainly it was enforced by law. There is also a 
remarkable testimony to the literal observance of the 
Mosaic law in chapter 4: 4, 5; and this at a time of 
great social depravity and laxity of religion. Tithes, 
free offerings, and sacrifices with leaven, are all spoken 
of; and the references in the margin to the Pentateuch 
will prove how exactly the law of Moses was observed. 
And this is extraordinary. For the corruption begun 
by Jeroboam would naturally go on increasing. He 
had placed Israel upon a sliding plane, and go down 
lower and lower it must. Yet even at the last stage of 
its existence it still nominally worshiped Jehovah, and 
kept with strict formalism much of the Mosaic law. 

Jeroboam sinned nationally and religiously; and all 
the better disposed -people felt that his imitation was a 
sham, set up for purposes of policy. Such a religion 
may keep the form, but it loses the power. Israel* each 
year became more imperial, and its kings, who were 
mostly able warriors who usurped the crown by violence, | 
cared more for military enterprise than for the arts of 
peace. Judah had a succession of men who were, with 
notable exceptions, able rulers, and who cared for the | 
internal good of the country. There were men like | 
Jehoshaphat, who set judges in the land; men like 
Uzziah, who loved agriculture; men like Hezekiah, who 
loved learning. There was none of this in Israel. The 
prophets, especially Elijah and Elisha, kept true piety 
alive; but the state religion could do but little. For, | 
while maintaining the outward forms of the Mosaic wor- 
ship, Jeroboam contaminated its very heart and soul. | 
For his calves or cherubs were idois, to which the wor- 
ship was absolutely offered. To the Jews they were 
God’s chariot, the bearers of the Shechinah; to the ten | 
tribes they became the representatives of God. Religion | 
thus lost its spirituality, It had descended to man’s | 
level, and could raise him up no more. And this degra- 
dation of the conception of God, and this debasement 
of the spiritual element of the Jehovah-worship to suit | 
his political needs, was the sin of Jeroboam wherewith | 
he made Israel to sin, 

Canterbury, England. 














LESSONS OF THE ELECTRIC LIGHT FOR 
THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL. 


BY THE REV. JOSEPH H. JAMES. 





The admirable apparatus for lighting a statc-room on | 
one of the steamers on Long Island Sound, added to the | 
enjoyment of a recent trip, and suggested some thoughts | 
in regard to Bible teaching. 

Light, pure, strong, abundant, was provided. One 
had but to open the way, and the room was filled with 
the brightness constantly going forth. To have carried 
an ordinary lamp into that room, would have been a 
grand impertinence. In the Sunday-school we need and 
may have the light of divine truth. Shall we substitute 
for it the flickering glare of human opinions? 

The light could shine in that room only while it was 
in direct communication with the “ dynamo ” in the dis- 
tant cabin. This connection must be by two wires. 
There must be a receiving and a giving back, in order 
to complete the circuit and secure illumination. Souls 
are enlightened, not by cold, stale, abstract truth, but 
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by that fresh from its source. That which comes through 
a mind and heart in sympathy with the Master, his 
word and his work; a spirit constantly receiving from 
Christ and giving back to Christ, in loving service to 
him, and to others for his sake. 

It was a burnt stick from which the light in that room 
shone. Woody fibre had to be reduced to carbon, 
destroying the old, natural life, before the incandescent 
brightness could shine through it. He who is “the 
true Light” died that the world might see the “ efful- 
gence” of the Father’s “glory.” ‘‘I have been cruci- 
fied with Christ, and it is no longer I that live, but 
Christ,” said that one of the apostles whose work did 
most to spread that light. Complete consecration is 
essential to the best light-giving. 

Teacher, does the electric light shine in your class? 


THE CONSTRUCTIVE METHOD OF BIBLE 
SCHOOL INSTRUCTION, 


BY THE REV. EDWIN H. BRONSON, 





There are two kinds of critics in society. The first is 


| the destructive critic; the second, the constructive. 


Concerning the first class, we may say, with no fear of 
contradiction, that its name is Legion, and many of the 
hardest blows proceeding from this class have been 
aimed against the International series of Sunday- 
school lessons. But it is infinitely easier to trumpet 
defects than to “show a more excellent way.” Until 
the end, no doubt, there will be much imperfection in. 
our plans and sad defects, which {critics of this school 
will not be slow to note and magnify; but let it be 
remembered that it requires no genius and but little wit 
to destroy. Asa rule, it is safe to defer judgment until 
the critic has something worthy of consideration to pre- 
sent as a substitute for the measure or thing condemned. 

We write for the purpose of proposing something, 


which we trust may, at least, be worthy of consideration | 


as a method of work in the great matter of Bible or 
Sunday-school instruction. Let us, by all means, labor 
to preserve the “ International idea,” so far as it relates 
to unity of laborers and combined effort in Bible-school 
study. But let us likewise be careful to make ample 
provision for the expanding spirit and the ever-growing 
demand for improved methods in the conduct of our 
schools, with a view to systematic Bible study. It 


| would be strange, indeed, if, after the years spent in 


pursuing the International Series, there were not life 
enough in the great Bible-school world, to burst the 
outer envelope of simple method, with which we began 
our work—necessary then, perhaps, to protect the germ 
idea of unity, but which now ought to give way to new 
and advanced plans for the securing of better results. 
The very name of the system puisued will lose its signifi- 


| cance unless, by adopting advance methods, we secure 
_ to ourselves in the present what we have won in the past. 


For the sake of convenience in the treatment of our 
subject, we are permitted to divide it into two papers. 
We will endeavor in the present article to explain The 


| Construction Method of Bible-school Instruction, resery- 


ing for a second paper, The Practical Working of the 
Constructive Method. 
This method starts with the idea, that the one great 


| end of our work is to teach the design and contents of 


the English Scriptures. To this, everything else, no 
matter how good in itself, must give place. If a school 
succeed here, its work is well done. If it fails to “‘ teach 
the word,” it matters little what its other excellencies, 
it fails lamentably. With this central thought, let us 
state the problem: Given, a company of immortal souls 
in the formative period of life, possessing carrying 
capacities for receiving instruction; a text-book, con- 
sisting of many books, composed through a long course 
of years, varying in points of vital interest, but possess- 
ing a unity in regard to inspiration and design; and a 
brief time for the communication of the truths of the 
Book to the minds and hearts of the scholars, by teach- 
ers who themselves must, if they succeed at all, be con- 
stant and earnest students ;—to construct a method which 
will be so adapted to the nature of the work to be done 
as to secure the highest result; that is, minds and hearts 
thoroughly furnished to every good word and work ”— 
the end which our definition of unity of purpose in 
Bible-school work demands. 





The Constructive Method | Bible. 


ers, and earnestly advocates larger classes and better 
facilities for the work. 

This method seeks more thorough grading and better 
organization. It divides the work into three distinct 
departments instead of two, as is usually done, or, what 
is the same thing, makes of what are called the Bible 
classes a distinct department. 

The following is an outline of the plan known as The 
Constructive Method. 


I. THE PRIMARY DEPARTMENT. 


General subject: The Story of the Gospels. Most 
children enter this department at or near their fifth 
year. It is safe to consider them, as a class, possessed of 
little or no knowledge of the Bible. We think it wise 
that these should be put at once upon the life of Christ. 
Taking a harmony of the four Gospels, a scheme of 
lessons, reaching over four years, is frathed, containing 
every fact of the life of Christ. The style of teaching 
is by narration. The work is divided into four parts, 
each containing forty-eight lessons and four review les- 
sons; the last or annual review to cover the year’s work, 
and the final review to cover the entire work of the 
department. The work can easily be carried forward 
by the teacher getting back from the scholars the stories 
she gives them, from Sunday to Sunday. One, two, or 
three moral or spiritual lessons will easily grow out of 
the facts taught, and be sufficient. We must not over- 
tax the retentive, if we would preserve the reproductive, 
power of the memory. Four years is about the average 
time spent in this department. The annual and final 
reviews will furnish all necessary information regarding 
the progress of the individual scholar, and prepare for 
promotion into the second or 


II. JUNIOR DEPARTMENT, 


There are few scholars considered competent for what 
is known as “ intermediate class work,” before they are 
ten years of age. Entering our junior department, the 
pupil now begins the study of the historical books of the 
New Testament. 

We divide this department into three sections, thus: 

A, Class. Text-books: The Gospel according to 
Matthew, Mark, and Luke. This is also known as 
“The Synoptic Gospel Class.” It may reach over a 
period of three years, devoting one year to each Gospel; 
or be complete in one year, by studying a harmony of 
the synoptic Gospels. For ourselves, we prefer the three- 
year plan. Each, Gospe! is divided into forty-eight les- 
sons, with quarterly, semi-annual, and annual reviews, 
the last to cover the entire book. If the facts of these 
books are faithfully learned in the primary department, 
there is ample time and opportunity afforded for an 
exhaustive study of the authorship, structure, design 
and contents of each of these Gospels, by the time the 
child is twelve or thirteen years old. 

B. Class. This considers, in the same manner, the 
divine Gospel, John, occupying one year in its study. 
The reviews will show the character of work done, and 
prepare for the 

C. Class. This takes up the Acts in the same manner. 

Here is an opportunity, in a course of three or five 
years, to master, in a systematic manner, the facts and 
teachings of the historical books of the New Testament 
as God gave them to us. 

The pupil is now prepared for an advanced grade, and 
enters the third or 


Ill, SENIOR DEPARTMENT. 


This provides a course of study covering five years, to 
embrace the whole Bible, according to the peculiar 
literary elements employed in its composition. Five 
classes in this department study the Bible as follows: 

A, Class, The historical books of the Old Testament; 
historical books of the New Testament; a review. 

B. Class. The poetical books of the Bible;. poetic 
fragments found in historical books of Old and New 
Testaments; a review. 

C. Class. The prophetical books of the Bible; the 
prophecy contained in other books of the Bible; a 
review. 

D. Class. The epistolary books of the Bible; the 
epistolary form of composition outside of the so-called 
epistolary element ; a review. 

E. Class, or final review class. Subject: The Entire 
In each of the above classes, the entire subject 


takes as granted,—what ought to have been conceded, | under consideration is divided into fifty-two sections, 
and for which better provisions should have been | including quarterly, semi-annual, and annual reviews. 
made,—that the Bible-school of to-day is a department | The last year the whole book is taught in outlines, with 
of church work, designed for instruction and Christian | the view of fixing the main features distinctly in the 


culture, as well as for the salvation of the lost. 


This method recognizes the difficulty which has beset 


minds of pupils for the purpose of teaching. 
It will thus be seen that the study of the Old Testa- 


the work from its outstart in securing competent teach- | ment proper is deferred to the beginning of the tenth 
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gear, or to the A. class, senior department. After so 
much has been said and written concerning the Old 


and they, meanwhile, were trammeled by a physical | leaving Ham at the single window in the westerly end 
nature that demanded food, clothing, relaxation, sedu- | of the log-cabin, That spring,—what a crystal mine 


Testament in our Bible schools, we think it but right | lous attention. There, clothed upon with glorified bod- | bubbling up near the old brush-fence, within thirty feet 


that we explain why this arrangement is made. We 
can do this best by reference to the practical working 


ies which hunger not nor thirst, they shall, unhampered, | of the cabin! He was sinking a pail in the cool, clear 
press onward forever in the pursuit of knowledge. Here, | spring, when he spied one of Ham’s treasures, a large, 


of the method, which we promise to furnish in our next | they struggled with poor success after Christ-likeness ; | domestic scrap-book filled with pictures. There was 


article. 
of any who may fear that we are not giving space 
enough to “God’s ancient oracle.” We believe in teach- 
ing the Old Testament in our schools; and after a care- 
ful examination of other methods now employed, conclude 
that under none of them is there so great opportunity 
for such study. 





SINNER AND SAINT. 
BY THE REV. H. T. SCHOLL. 


The unsaved, even in this life, are unsatisfied. King 
Solomon, in manhood’s prime, made full trial of worldly 
pursuits and pleasures. Whatsoever his eyes desired, he 
kept not from them,—yea, he withheld not his heart 
from any joy ; but when he looked on all the works that 
his hands had wrought, and on the labor that he had 
labored to do, “‘ behold, all was vanity and vexation of 
spirit.” Faust, attended by Mephistopheles, is repre- 
sented as searching unsuccessfully through earth and 
Hades for genuine happiness; and of the author of Faust 
the late Tourguéneffsaid: “ There was Goethe, saturated 
with every earthly blessing, great fame, loved by women, 
hated by idiots, all Europe kneeling at his feet, and 
Napoleon saying of him, ‘ Here is a man, indeed.’ Well, 
at the age of eighty-two, Goethe confessed that he had 
been happy only a quarter of an hour in his whole life.” 
Augustine, in early manhood, squandered his substance 
in riotous living. Mark his confession after coming to 
his right mind, and returning penitently to the heavenly 
Father: “‘ Thou hast made us for thyself, and the heart 
is restless till it rests in thee.” 

“There is no peace, saith my God, to the wicked; ” 
but peace that passeth understanding guards the hearts 
and the thoughts of saints. Nor is peace their sole pos- 
session, They rejoice with joy unspeakable and full of 
glory. Hope, moreover, is theirs; also, that Christ- 
begotten love which eventually evicteth fear. Yea, all 
things are theirs,—life, death, things present, things 
to come. 

Sinners invariably transact life at a loss; but saints 
have practically adopted a flawless code of conduct in 
the very keeping of which there is great reward. Sin- 
ners, though oft-times satiated, fall short of unalloyed 
satisfaction even under favorable circumstances ; saints 
are taught contentment, whatever their condition. God, 
who maketh all things to-operate for their good, enables 
them to glory even in tribulation, and gives them songs 
in the night. Yea, through the valley of grewsome 
shadows they fearlessly walk, protected and comforted 
by the presence, the rod, the staff, of the Lord. 

Saints are expected and exhorted to sever their affec- 
tions from the earth, to practice self-denial, to arm them- 
selves completely with the God-forged panoply, and to 
fight heroically the good fight of faith, patiently endur- 
ing hardness as good soldiers of Jesus Christ; but, 


withal, their sufferings of this present time are not | 


worthy to be compared with the glory that shall be 
revealed to them-ward. 

In imagination follow them into the New Jerusalem, 
and mark how quickly and completely the agony of 
conflict is swallowed up in the first taste of victory. All 
painful thought of life’s battles is chased from the mind 
by the ravishing sights and sounds of paradise. En- 
tranced they listen to the uplifting chorus of rarsomed 
myriads who, to the music of innumerable harps, sing 
in perfect time, and with matchless harmony, that new 
song which none but they can learn. About them they 
wonderingly behold the noble company of prophets, 
apostles, martyrs, clothed in kingly garments, and shin- 
ing forth in sun-like splendor; and in the centre of this 
mighty multitude, which no man can number, they look 
with thrilling love upon the Prince who purchased their 
pardon with his own precious blood. He welcomes 
them to the Father’s house, wipes from their eyes all 
traces of tears; and by the effulgence of his presence 
every dampening recollection of earth’s travail is dissi- 
pated like dew beneath the glowing sun. 

And this is but the beginning of ceaseless bliss such 
as mortal man in his most enraptured moments is power- 
less to conceive. From the start they are fully satisfied 
with the rewards of righteousness; and their capacity 
for enjoying the pleasures of Paradise will continually 
develop. They will advance from glory to glory, their 
minds maturing, their hearts enlarging. Here their 


Meantime, we should like to confirm the faith | but, having awakened from death in his image, and | one, an immense cut of the child Samuel at his prayers, 


| seeing him now face to face, they are becoming increas- | which had proved a magnet to Ham. How long he 
ingly like him in wisdom, holiness, justice, power, truth, | would look at it, feeling with chubby finger-tips the 
features of this scrap-book hero, as if to find out whether 
paper and printer’s ink might not be, after all, flesh 
and blood. 


“NO PART.” 


BY HANNAH CODDINGTON. 


“Nay, Lord, what doest thou to wash my feet ? 

Thou shouldst not stoop to menial offices, 

Or tendance such as this. A servant’s place! 

O Master, Lord, forgive! this cannot be, 

Thou’lt never wash my feet.’”? Thus speaks the fond, 
Yet ignorant heart, ir its humility. 


Gently, as mother’s loving touch upon 

Her heedless little ones, so fall his words. 
“ My child, disciple, friend, thou knowest not | 
What I do now; hereafter thou shalt know. 





But if I wash thee not, thou hast no part 
With me.” “No part!” O then, wash thou me, Lord— 
I dare not turn from services of thine, 

Or draw myself from the encircling strength 

Of thy omnipotence. What love would give 

I sure may take. Hold thou my life, as thou 

Once held disciples’ feet—within thy hands— 

And do thy holy will to make me clean. 


O King of kings! O matchless crown of crowns! 
Sceptre, love-held toward a needy world ! 

What is my lowliest doing unto thine ! 

Master, print deep the lesson taught me here, 
That seeing thee so humbly serving us, 

I may with shame lay down my foolish pride, 
And follow where my loving Lord doth lead. 





FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 


DRIVING BACK THE FIRE IN THE 
CLEARING. 


BY THE REV. EDWARD A. RAND. 








“Tt’s worth lookin’ at,” said Tom Pitchard proudly to 


his father’s farm. 

‘Lookin’ at what?” said one of the campers, scatter- | 
ing with his heavy boot the embers of the fire that had | 
cooked their coffee that morning. ‘ We’re travelin’ | 
through the woods, and we jest stopped here fur the | 
night; and if ye have a pictur’ wuth the seein’, show it, 
sonny, fore we move off.” 

“ Father’s farm down there.” 


ripe, yellow grain, like a cup of gold set deep in the | 
dark, green hills of California. 


acres.” 

“ He did well,sonny. You help him take care of it,” 
tlement beyond the hills moved the men. 

“ Guess I will,” was Tom’s answering thought as he 
hurried down toward this bright little valley of gold. 
“Father says you can get asurer crop of money ’bove 
| ground than you can below ground.” 

On the edge of this California clearing was a little log- 


At one side was a rough log stable from which Abraham 
was now leading a horse that he quickly harnessed into 
an old wagon. All about the clearing straggled a fence 
of brush and logs; and so luxuriant was the growth of 


escape from confinement. Through an opening in this 
fence, Abraham Pitchard and his wife Sally rode slowly 
away. 

“We're going to a funeral,” the mother had said. 
“Tommy, look after Ham.” 

The youthful Ham, aged four, had a grand name, 
Hamilton, but it was only used on special occasions, like 
Sunday clothes. 

It looked so peaceful when Abraham and Sally quit 
the valley. It remained peaceful for hours, the great 
sun as it marched overhead smiling on the beautiful 
wheat-field, and the grain looking up to it, and—with 
the help of the wind—giving it afriendly nod. Did any- 
body, though, see at intervals little puffs of smoke in the 
direction of the camp-fire angrily rising up and menacing 
tae wheat-field? Tom did not see this. Toward the 





earnest search after truth was, in a few years, cut short, 


latter part of the afternoon he went out to the spring, 


the men who were camping on the forest slope back of | . 


It was a pretty sight, that fertile hollow filled with | Ham?” 
| low doing? 


“Pather cleared and planted that, more than twelve | t2¢ window? 


| his hands were lifted and eyes raised. 
| the terrible effects of fire, little as he was. 
‘ 
said one of the swarthy-faced men, and off toward a set- | 


| again, beating down those invading flames. 


“See, Ham,” shouted his brother. “ I'll bring it in,” 


and, pointing toward the big favorite, he leaned it against 
the brush-fence. 
dip his pail again in the spring, when, looking up, he 
gave a startled cry, dropped his pail in the bubbling 
depths of the spring, and leaped to his feet. 
the openings of the fence, a hundred and fifty feet 


Crouching low down, he was about to 


Through 


beyond it, he saw something yellow. Wheat? No. 
Gold? No. Fire? Tom’s excited cry and his swift 
run back to the house were an answer. Down ‘from the 


| carelessly scattered embers of the camp-fire it had softly, 
| steadily crept, thatslenderserpent-lineof flame. Through 


the dry, yellow grass of autumn it had slyly wound, 
checked now and then by hollows from which earth had 
been removed, or hemmed between the ledges stretch- 
ing down from the rocky hills, only to escape and softly 
hiss as it persistently aimed at the log-cabin. Occa- 
sional and changing flaws of wind would interfere and 
blow away the smoke; but suspicious odors had reached 
the cabin in which Tom and Ham had quietly spent the 
afternoon together. “Smoke, Ham! I smell smoke,” 
Tom had once exclaimed, sniffing the air. 

“Smoke there!” exclaimed Ham, pointing at the 
cabin-hearth ; and a few whiffs had, indeed, come out 
into the room. When Tom rushed to the spring in quest 
of water for Ham, he quickly detected the trouble. 

“Ham!” hesaid. ‘ You stay there at the window. 
Don’t come out here. You can see, brother, but don’t 
come.” 

“ What for?” 

“Oh, some fire! Brother will take care of it. 
right there at the window.” 

Tom ran out into the open lot beyond the fence, where 
he had spied the fire. It was fortunately now confined 
to the space between the ruts that the wagon had worn 
in its passage to the wood-lot on the hillside. It might 
though, cross any moment the rut near the brush-fence, 
and if it should once reach that withered brush, or 
touch the dried yellow stalks of grain reaching through 


Stay 


| the fence, then what a big, yellow, twelve-acre blaze 
| there would be in a very little time! 


“ All I can do now is to watch the ruts, and whip the 
fire back if it should go across,” said Tom. “ Where’s 
He looked back, and what was the little fel- 
Had he been fascinated by the picture of 


| the kneeling Samuel, and was he trying to repeat it in 


Certainly he knelt there in his chair, and 
He knew about 


“T want to help Tom,” he murmured, looking up. 

And Tom, how he threshed that cart-track again and 
But while 
his back was turned, the stealthy fire in the rear leaped 
across the rut, and, running through the withered grass, 


| darted into a huge clump of thorn-bushes! “ Whiz-z-z!” 


cabin, “ black, but paid for,” Abraham Pitchard said. | 


the wheat that the long stalks in some places had forced | 
their way through the fence like prisoners trying to | 


Tom heard 
His heart sank within him. 


it went; heading, too, for the brush-fence! 
the noise, and turned. 

“Back-fire, boy! Quick!” shouted a voice, and up 
rushed his father. His mother came running, too, 
“ Back-fire!”” That meant to start a fire on the fence- 
side of the clump, and let fire beat fire, But that kin- 
dling was near the fence, and how they worked—Abra- 
ham, Sally, and Tom—to keep off the fire-fiend in this 
direction. Their hands were singed. Their clothes caught 
fire several times. Their faces were blackened. It 
seemed as if the fence, the field, everything, must go. 
But suddenly the flames halted. Then they crouched, 
curled over, and turned away. 

“The wind has changed!” shouted Abraham Pitchard. 
“Thank God!” 

In a little While, fence and field, stable and cabin, were 
out of danger. 

“That was a narrow escape,” said the father. “ Got 
back from the funeral just in time. Where’s Ham?” 
he asked, wiping his face. 

“‘ Here he is,” said Tom; and he lifted in his arms+he 
little four-year-old. 

“What were you doing in the window?” And Ham’s 
only answer was to tightly hug that beloved scrap-book 
which he bad just picked up. 
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LESSON CALENDAR. 
[Third Quarter, 1885.]} 


1. July 5.— Revolt of the Ten Tribes.........00.......0.0.0000cccceseee 1 Kings 12: 617 
2. July 12.—Idolatry Established. i Kings 121 25-33 
L FUG TROUPE BRE ABAD oecesscsevesencccnescere esernsessceeroveecens 1 Kings 16: 23-4 
July 26.—Elijah the TishDite, ..................cccscccscesesseereeseees 1 Kings 17: 1-16 
August 2.—Elijah Meeting Abab......... vel Kings 18: 1-18 
August 9.—The Prophets of Baal............... .l Kings 18: 19-29 
August 16.—The Prophet of the Lord... seoee coll Kings 18: 30-44 
August 23.—Elijah at Horeb...............6.cccccceeccecseee cee eeee l Kings 19: 1-18 
August 30.—The Story of Naboth................c-ccccccsenseererees 1 Kings 21: 4-19 
September 6.—FElijah Translated. ................0.c0000.0eeeeeee Kings 2: 1-15 
11. September 13.—The Shunammite’s Son... ............. jason 2 Kings 4: 18-37 
12. September 20.— Naaman the SyTian.............0..ccccce-sceeeeeeee 2 Kings 5: 1-16 
13. September 27.—Review. 
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LESSON IL, SUNDAY, JULY 12, 1885. 
Tittz: IDOLATRY ESTABLISHED. 


LESSON TEXT. 
(1 Kings 12: 25-33.) 
COMMON VERSION. REVISED VERSION. 

25. Then Jér-o-b6’am built Shé’-| 25 Then Jeroboam built She- 
chem in mount E’phra-Im, and chem in the hill country of 
dwelt therein; and went out from Ephraim, and dwelt therein; 
thence, and built Pe-ni’el. and he went out from thence, 

26. And Jér-o-bé’am said in his | 26 and built Penuel, And Jero- 
heart, Now shall the kingdom re- boam said in his heart, Now 
turn to the house of Da’vid: shall the kingdom return to 

7. If this people go up to do | 27 the house of David: if this 
sacrifice in the house of the Lorp 
at Je-ri’sa-lém, then shall the 
heart of this people turn again 
unto their lord, eren unto Ré-ho- 
bé‘am king of Ji‘dih, and they 
shall kill me, and go again to Ré- | 
ho-bé’am king of Ja’dih. 

28. Whereupon the king took 


in the house of the Lorp at 
Jerusalem, then shall the heart 
of this people turn again unto 
their lord, even unto Rehobo- 
am king of Judah; and they 
shall kill nie, and return to 
Rehoboam king of Judah. 
the king took 
counsel, and made two calves 
of gold; and he said unto 
them, 'It is too much for you 
to go up to Jerusalem; behold 
thy gods, O Israel, which 
brought thee up out of the 





gold, and said unto them, It is too | 
much for you to go up to Je-rii‘sa- 
lém: behold thy gods, O Is'ra-el, | 
which brought thee up out of the | 
land of E’gspt. 
29. And he set the one in Béth’- 
“1, and the other put he in Din. 29 land of Egypt. And he set the 
$0. And this thing became a| one in Beth-el, and the other 
sin: for the people went to wor- | 30 put he in Dan. And this thing 
ship before the one, even unto became a sin: for the people 
Dan, | went to worship before ?the 
$1. And he made a house of | 31 one, even unto Dan. And he 
high places, and made priests of| made houses of high places, 
the lowest of the people, which and made priests from among 
were not of thesons of Lé’vi. all the people, which were not 
$2. And Jér-o-bd’am ordained a | $2 of the sons of Levi. And Jero- 
feast in the eighth month, on the boam ordained a feast in the 
iifteenth day of the month, like eighth montb, on the fifteenth 
unto the feast that is in Ja’dih, day of the month, like unto 
and he offered upon the altar, So the feast that is in Judah, and 
did he in Béth’-¢l, sacrificing unto he *went up unto the altar ; so 
the calves that he had made: and did he in Beth-el, ‘sacrificing 
he placed in Beth’-el the priests of unto the calves that he had 
the high places which he had made: and he placed in Beth- 
made. el the priests of the high places 
33, So he offered upon the altar | 33 which he had made. And he 
which he had made in Béth’-el! *%went up unto the altar which 
the fifteenth day of the eighth | he had made in Beth-el on the 
month; even in the month which fifteenth day in the eighth 
he had devised of his own heart; month, even in the month 
and ordained a feast unto the which he had devised Sof his 
children of Is‘ra-cl: and he of: | own heart: and he ordained 
fered upon the altar, and burnt | 
incense. 





racl, and went up unto the 
| altar, to burn incense. 





10r, Ye Aave gone up long enough 2%Or, eachofthem Or, offered upon 
4Or, to sacrifice § Another reading is, «part. 





LESSON PLAN. 
Topic OF THE QUARTER: Godless Failing and Godly Prevailing. 


Lxsson Topic: Ruined by a Bad Device. 


1, Thinking Evil, ys. 25-27. 
Lesson OUTLINE: < 2. Preparing Evil, vs. 28, 29. 
3. Pursuing Evil, vs. 30-33. 


GoLpEN Text: Thou shalt have no other gods before me.— 
Exod, 20: 3. 





Dairy Home Reaprines: 


M.—1 Kings 12: 25-33. Ruined by a bad device. 
T. —1 Kings 14; 1-14. The ruin prophesied. 

W.—2 Chron, 13: 4-20. The ruin come, 

T.—Exod, 20:14. The second commandment. 

F. —Reut. 4: 4-24. The warning against idolatry. 
$.—Exod. $2: 1-14, The golden calf. 

$.—Rom, 1: 18-25. The punishment of idolatry. 





LESSON ANALYSIS. 
I, THINKING EVIL. 
1. Evil Considering: 


And Jeroboam said in his heart (26). 


The fool hath said in his heart, There is no God (Psa. 14: 1). 
Certain of the scribes . . . reasoning in their hearts (Mark 2: 6). 
When the Pharisee . . . saw it, he spake within himself (Luke 7: 39). 
ll. Evii Foredoding: 

Now shall the kingdom return to the house of David (26). 
David said .. . Ishallnow perish . .. by the hand of Saul (1 Sam. 27: 1). 
If ye will not believe, surely ye shall not be established (Isa. 7: 9). 

If we let him thus alone, all men will believe on him (John 11 : 48). 


Pharisees. . said among themselves, Behold bow ye prevail nothing 
(John 12: 19), 


people go up to offer sacrifices | 


a feast for the children of Is- | 


M1. Evil Foreshadowing: 
1. From Sacrificing in Judah. 

If this people go up to offer sacrifices . . . at Jerusalem (27). 
Pray ... toward the city which thou hast chosen (1 co 8; 44). 
For Jerusalem's sake, the city which I have chosen (1 Kings 11 : 52). 
At the place ... God shall choose . . . thou shalt sacrifice (Deut. 16 : 6). 
Unto he habitation shall ye ... bring your burnt offerings (Deut, 

12; 5, 6). 

2. Of Ruin to Israel. 

They shall kill me, and return to Rehoboam king of Judah (27). 
They shall say, This is his wife: and they will kill me (Gen. 12; 12). 
Lest... the men ... should kill me for Rebekah (Gen. 26 : 7). 
| The fear of man bringeth a snare (Prov. 29 ; 25). 
| 1, “Jeroboam built Shechem.” And he also built Penuel. He 
| made them both a fortresses; but he did not make God his 
} fortress, Consequently, he was practically defenseless when 
great danger came upon him. 





ind 


with him, as it is with many anotherevil-doer. For us to cherish 
wrong thoughts is to tempt ourselves to wrong deeds. 

. “ Now shall the kingdom return.” It certainly looks that way. 
Very well; let it go. Jeroboam has no right to prevent it by 
means that are wrong. 


i) 


— 


tates a direct rence with God's command, and with the 
ple’s religious rights. Let Jeroboam beware ofseeking safety 
»y such means, 


ao 


is not the most unfortunate thing that can happen to Jeroboam. 


ceeds to do. 
. “To Rehoboam king of Judah.” Granted that Rehoboam isa 
rival king and an evil man, Jeroboam has no right to oppose him 
¢ by the still more evil means of leading Israel away from church- 
going and into idolatry. 


a 


II. PREPARING EVIL. 


|. Taking Evil Counsel: 
Whereupon the king took counsel (28). 


Come, let us deal wisely with them (Exod. 1: 10). 

The rulers take counse her... nst his anointed (Psa. 2: 2). 

Woe to the rebellious children, saith the Lord, that take counsel, bu 
not of me (Isa, 30 : 1). 


Hl. Doing an Evil Deed: 
And made two calves of gold (28). 


Thou shalt not make unto thee a graven image (Exod. 20 : 4). 
Aaron... received it...and made it a molten calf (Exod. 32: 3, 4). 
Sins of Jeroboam .. . to wit, the golden calves (2 Kings 10 :29), 

He hath cast off thy calf, O Samaria (Hos. 8 : 5). 


Il. Speaking Evil Words: 
Behold thy gods, O Israel, which brought thee up (28). 


| These be thy gods, O Israel, which brought thee up (Exod. 32: 4). 
He appointed him priests... for the calves (2 Chron, 11: 15). 


| 1. “Whereupon.” One does not long think evil before he begins to 
prepare evil. Jeroboam has evil thoughts in his heart; “ where- 
7 ” he takes counsel, that he may carry them into effect. 

2. “ The king took counsel.” The king was wise in taking counsel, 

though he was wrong in the kind of counsel he took. Manya 

cause suffers from the lack of just this careful heed of what 

tintends todo. Ill-considered work is most likely to be unsuc- 
cessful work. ; 

3. “ Made two calves.” Many golden calves are in our day set u 
for people to worship. Perhaps wealth and position in the worl 
are the two princi idols in the world now-a-days. Do you 
ever bow before either of them? 

4. “It is too much for you to go up to Jerusalem.” What a consid- 
erate king! how thoughtful of his people’s welfare! He is so 
careful of them that he does not wish them even to weary them- 
selves by going to church—and _ he is dragging them into 
a war in which half a million of them will lose their lives! 

. “Behold thy gods, O Israel.” IfIsrael can behold the gods, they 
are no gods atall. Israel’s God and our is a spirit, invisible 
and eternal. Can you “behold” your gods? en you are 


less. 

3 eh brought you up.” Which nonsense is fully as sensible 
as the twaddle of modern scientific Jeroboams who proclaim that 
only the calves of evolution and natural selection brought men 
up out of an imaginary toric Egypt of monkey inns and 
heathenism, 





o 
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III, PURSUING EVIL. 
| 1. The Idolatrous Worship: 


| The people went to worship before the one, even unto Dan (30). 
The people did eat, and bowed down to their gods (Num. 25: 2). 
They sacrificed unto demons, which were no (Deut. 32 : 17). 
And the children of Israel .. . served the im (Judg. 2: 11). 
Full of idols; they worship the work of their own hands (Isa. 2 : 8). 
=e and served the creature rather than the Creator (Rom. 
2 25). 
| 1. The Idotatrous Priesthood: 
Hemade... priests... which were not of the sons of Levi (31). 
Appoint Aaron and his sons, and they shall keep their priesthood 
(Num. 3 : 10). 
| From cneng Semis priests of the high places (2 Kings 17 : 32). 
Ye have set keepers of my charge... for yourselves (Ezek. 44: 8). 


, Ul. The Idolatrous Feast: 
| And Jeroboam ordained a feast in the eighth month (32). 
| People sat down to eat and to drink, and rose up Lt ony! (Exod. 32: 6). 


Ahasuerus, .. made a feast unto all his oe (Esther 1: 1, 3). 
Belshazzar the king made a great feast (Dan. 5: 1). 


IV. The Idolatrous Sacrificing: 
Sacrificing unto the calves that he had made (32). 


That sacrificeth unto any god, save unto the Lord only (Exod. 22: 20). 
1 forced myself therefore, and offered the burnt offering (1 Sam. 13:12). 
They sacrifice to devils, and not to God (1 Cor. 10: 20), 

1. “It became asin.” It was not perhaps intended to be idolatry, 
but it speedily became such, So if we start wrong we shall 
usually go much farther than we ever thought of going. 

2. “For the people went to worship.” Jeroboam did not fall alone, 
but he dragged the people down with him. One of the moxt dis- 
astrous things about the self-incurred disease of sin is its extreme 


eee. 

Ke ... sacrificing unto the calves.” Itis well said that 
“ambition rides without reins.” The usurping king is not con- 
— a he has usurped the place of God’s ordained high- 


pries' 

4. “Inthe month which he had devised of in his heart.” Having 
changed the method, time and place of worship, Jeroboam is 
—— to <r Thus wicked men would frequently serve 
God if they could do so in their own wicked manner, at theirown 
convenient time, for their own selfish ends. But God accepts no 
such evil service. 





3. 





LESSON BIBLE READING. 


IDOLATROUS WORSHIPING. 


| 1. Always and Everywhere Forbidden: 

| In the ten commandments (Exod. 20 ; 3-5). 

In Jacob's charge to his household (Gen. 35: 2). 
In the Levitical law (Lev. 26: 1). 

In the words of the Psalmist (Psa. 81: 9). 

In the urgings of Paul (1 Cor. 10: 14). 

In the advice of John (1 John 5: 21). 


2. Always and Everywhere Punished: 
After Aaron made the golden calf (Exod. 32 : 25-27). 
When the Israelites bad offered idolatrous worship at Shittim 
(Num, 25: 2, 5, 6). 
| Because of idolatry under the judges (Judg. 3: 7, 8). 
| Solomon's punishment for idolatry (1 Kings 11: 7, 11). 
Punishment of Jeroboam (1 Kings 14 : 10 ; 2Chron. 13 : 19, 20). 
; Zimri punished for imitating Jeroboam (1 Kings 16: 18, 19). 











. * Jeroboam said in his heart.” Which was the beginning of evil 
, how no longer one nation, but two. 
_ boam seems not to have realized the full significance of the 


| action taken by the Israelites. Thinking, perhaps, to over- 
. “If this Eom we offer sacrifices.” Jeroboam even medi- | 
n 


It is worse for Jeroboam to sell his soul to save his life, as he pro- | 





" - 
The frightful end of the idolatrous Jehoram (2 Chron. 21 : 11, 2° 
Ashamed shall be all who serve idols (Psa. 97 : 7; Isa, 42:17). 
Cursed by the man that maketh graven =o h egey 27 : 15). 
The idolater’s sorrows shall be multiplied ( 16: 4). 
Idolaters shall not inherit heaven (1 Cor. 6: 10). 

Idolaters shall share the second death (Rev. 21 : 8; 22: 15). 


3. Always and Everywhere Vanity: 
Elijah mocking the aaa of Baal (1 Kings 18 : 27), 
They have no knowledge that set up idols (Isa. 44: 19; 45: 20). 
Idols can help no one (Deut. 4: 28%; Psa. 115 : 5-8). 
dols cannot answer (Isa. 46: 7; 57 : 1%). 
dols are nothing in the world (Tsa. 41 : 24; 1 Cor. 8: 4). 
Idols are but senseless vanities (Jer. 18:15; Hos. 8:6; Rev. 9:20). 





LESSON SURROUNDINGS. 


The decisive step had been taken. Judah and Israel were 
For a brief time, Reho- 


awe the rebellious tribes by a show of determination, he sent 


| Adoram (1 Kings 12:18) or Hadoram (2 Chron. 10: 18), 
. “They shall kill me.” That is unfortunate for Jeroboam: but it | backed, no doubt, by military force, to collect the usual trib- 


ute. The result left him in no doubt as to what the inten- 
tions of Israel were. Adoram was stoned to death; and 
Rehoboam, realizing the brink of danger on which he stood, 
fled hastily from Shechem to the security of Jerusalem. 

It was not to be expected that this domineering young 
king would permit the greater part of his kingdom to secede 
without a struggle. Rehoboam gathered all his available 
strength for one supreme effort. A hundred and eighty 
thousand chosen warriors stood ready under his banners to 
reduce the northern kingdom to obedience. But ere the 
expedition started, it was arrested by the command of Jeho- 
vah through Shemaiah the prophet. “Ye shall not go up, 
nor fight against your brethren,” said the message; “ return 
every man to his house; for this thing is of me.” The com- 
mand of the Lord may have been enforced by Rehoboam’s 
fear of Jeroboam. At any rate, it was obeyed ; and the great 
army dispersed without striking a blow. 

Being reduced thus from a condition of active, to one of 
passive hostility, both kings—Rehoboam of Judah, Jero- 
boam of Israel—immediately took measures to guard the 
integrity of their kingdoms. The peril which threatened 
each was different. Judah was numerically the weaker of 
the two, and invasion from Israel was therefore not only 
a possibility, but a probability. To meet this danger, Reho- 
boam at once undertook the fortification of the more impor- 
tant cities in his dominion; of these, fifteen are mentioned 
by name (2 Chron. 11: 6-10). Into these he put strong gar- 
risons, and appointed his sons (out of his eighty-eight chil- 
dren, twenty-eight were sons, 2 Chron. 11: 21, 23) to their 
command. 

The danger which Jeroboam had to face was quite differ- 
ent. The one sanctuary at which, according to Deuteronomy 
(12: 2-15), sacrifice was lawful, was in Jerusalem. How far 
the law of the one sanctuary had yet been enforced, it is diffi- 
cult to say. According to the express testimony of Deuteron- 
omy (12: 8, 9), it was not enforced in-the wilderness; and we 
learn from 1 Kings 3: 2 that until the building of the tem- 
ple by Solomon, the people continued to worship in the for- 
bidden “high places.” Whether by enforced enactment or 
not, the splendid temple at Jerusalem must have become, 
during the reign of Solomon, the centre of national worship, 
even although worship may have been permitted at other 
altars, as we know wasthe case with heathen worship (1 Kings 
11:7,8). Judah and Jerusalem were thus the centre of wor- 
ship forthe whole land, and Jeroboam foresaw that where the 
spiritual supremacy was, there the temporal sovereignty would 
also be, sooner or later. The holiest associations of Jeho- 
vah’s ritual were associated with the temple built to his 
Name, and the chronicler gives us a graphic picture of the 
religious disorder into which the northern kingdom was 
thrown, when he tells us how “the priests and the Levites 
that were in all Israel resorted to him [Rehoboam] out of 
all their border. For the Levites left their suburbs and 
their possession, and came to Judah and Jerusalem” (2 Chron. 
11:13,14). How Jeroboam met this great peril to his throne, 
is told in the lesson. 





CRITICAL NOTES. 
BY PROFESSOR W. HENRY GREEN, D.D., LL.D. 


This lesson states the measures which were adopted by 
Jeroboam, for the defense and consolidation of his kingdom. 
He fortified two important places, one on the east and the 
other on the west of the Jordan, as barriers against invasion 
(v. 25). Lest community of worship might lead to a restora- 
tion of political unity, the people were restrained from going 
up to Jerusalem, and national sanctuaries were established at 
Bethel and at Dan (vs. 26-33). 

Verse 25.—And Jeroboam built Shechem: Israel had re- 
volted on account of the burdens created, partly, at least, by 
the erection of Solomon's numerous and expensive structures. 
But the separation from Judah necessarily ertailed fresh 
expenditures. There was a new frontier to be guarded, an 
additional military establishment maintained, and long and 
costly wars waged between the two kingdoms (15: 6, 16) 
until the force of both was broken, and they became succes- 
sively the prey of the mighty empires of Assyria and of 
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Babylon. So that in future ages this unhappy schism ven | 
looked upon as the starting-point of the dire calamities, 
which subsequently befell both Judah and Israel (Isa. 7: 17), 
darkening the bright prospects and dissipating the prosper- | 
ous abundance enjoyed in the time of their union under | 
David and Solomon. Jeroboam had been a builder under 
Solomon (11 : 27, 28); so that he Had the advantage of this 
previous experience in his present undertakings. Shechem 
(Authorized Version, Sichem) was visited by Abram upon 
his first entrance into Canaan (Gen. 12: 6), and by Jacob | 
upon his return from Mesopotamia (Gen. 33: 18; see Re- 
vised Version). It was by Joshua made a Levitical city, 
and a city of refuge (Josh. 20: 7; 21:21). Abimelech, 
who was there made king, subsequently destroyed the city 
and its tower (Judg. 9 : 6, 45, 49). It must have been re- 
built before the time of Rehoboam (1 Kings 12:1). Jero- 
boam now beautified, enlarged, and strengthened it.—Jn | 
Mount Ephraim: Not a particular summit so called, but the 
mountainous and elevated region occupied by this tribe, and | 
correctly rendered in the revision “ the hill country of Eph- 
raim.” It lay between Mt. Gerizim and Mt. Ebal (Judg. | 
9 : 7),—Dwelt therein: Made it his royal residence, though he 
subsequently removed to Tirzah (1 Kings 14:17), which | 
then continued the capital of the kingdom until the building 
of Samaria (15: 33; 16: 8, 23, 24).—Penuel: Was on the | 
river Jabbok, and received its name, meaning “ the face of | 
God,” from an incident in the life of Jacob (Gen. 32 : 30, 31). 
Its tower was thrown down by Gideon (Judg. 8 : 9, 17). 
Verses 26, 27.—It was a very natural thought, that if Jeru- 
salem continued to be the religious capital of the nation, and 
all Israel resorted thither for worship as they had previously | 
done, it would be likely to become again the political capital 
of the whole people, and the breach recently created would 
be healed by ridding themselves of Jeroboam. Dean Stanley | 
refers to the analogous cases of Abderrahman, Caliph of | 
Spzin, who built the holy place of the Zeca at Cordova, and 
Abd-el-malik, who built the Dome of the Rock at Jerusalem, 
.n order to put an end to pilgrimages to Mecca. The law of | 
the unity of the sanctuary (Deut. 12: 5, 6) and its previous | 
observance by all Israel is here evidently presupposed. | 
Verse 28.—Took counsel: Not merely with his own 
thoughts, but with his most trusted advisers, since it was felt | 
to be a matter demanding the greatest sagacity. If he had | 
trusted the word of the prophet, which had already been so 
remarkably fulfilled (1 Kings 11 : 31, 37, 38), he would not | 
have sought to bolster up his kingdom by the very measure | 
which had brought God’s displeasure upon Solomon and | 
severed his kingdom (v. 33), and which further brought it | 


upon himself, his race and the people (14: 7 ff, 14, 16).— | 


Made two calves of gold: His recent residence in Egypt (11: 


40; 12:2) led to his borrowing from the superstitions of that | 


country, where two bulls were worshiped in different dis- 
tricts,—the Apis in Memphis, and Mnevis in Heliopolis. 
Adoration was paid both to living animals and to their 
images. In like manner the golden calf of Aaron (Exod. 
32:4) is traceable to Egyptian idolatry, from which the 
people were but partially purged (Acts 7 : 39-41). 
Canaanitish origin has sometimes been claimed for the 
calves of Jeroboam, but without the slightest foundation. 
The defections arising from this source were to the service of 
Baal and Ashtoreth (Judg. 2: 13), Chemosh and Molech 
(1 Kings 11:5,7). No worship of calves is intimated at any 
time between Aaron and Jeroboam. It has been argued, 


from Judges 18 : 29-31, that Micah’s image set up at Dan in | 


the time of the judges, was identical with the golden calf 
here spoken of, as worshiped there. But that is impossible 
for two reasons: 1. The existence of Micah’s image is 
limited by “the time that the house of God was in Shiloh ;’ 
that is, until the capture of the ark by the Philistines 
(1 Sam. 4: 4,11), after which it was removed to Nob (1 Sam. 
21:1 7.). And this defines the meaning of the somewhat 
indefinite or ambiguous expression in Judges 18 : 30, 


“until the day of the captivity of the land,” not, of course, 
the Assyrian captivity of the ten tribes, with which verse 31 


sion and ruin long afterwards. 
| a reason why they should keep his commandments. 
| deities, 


| held to represent his beneficent and productive power. 
the fact that this service was professe'ly paid to Jehovah, 


iniquity, Hos. 10: 5). 


dental coincidence, but shows that Jeroloam justified this 
idolatry, and sought to commend it to the people by the 
example of that venerated man. And thus one sin of a good | 
man, though forsaken and bitterly repented of, may be a 
stumbling-block over which others shall fall into transgres- 
The expression plainly | 
alludes besides to Exodus 20, 2, where this great national 
benefit is appealed to as binding Israel to God’s service, and 
Tt is 
evident from this that this worship, though idolatrous, was 
not intended or regarded as the introduction of foreign 
It was the worship of Jehovah under this emblem ; 
the cow, as the most serviceable of domestic animals, being | 


Yet 


did not prevent it from being grossly offensive to him, as a 
direct violation of his commandment (Exod. 20: 4, 5), and 


| to the last degree dishonoring to him (Psa. 106: 20; Ezek. | 


92) 


8: 9,10; Hos. 8: 5,6; Rom. 1:23); so that while it was in 
form the worship of Jehovah, it was virtually and in reality 
worshiping other gods (1 Kings 14: 9). The persistent 
idolatry of the ten tribes, while claiming still to worship 
Jehovah, has sometimes been adduced as proving that the 
second commandment could not have been given by Moses, 
and could not have been in existence even in the time of 
Jeroboam, or, at least, not regarded as of divine obligation, | 
But open and continued violation of law does not disprove 


| the law’s existence. Nothing is plainer than that Jehovah 


was the God of Israel from the beginning; yet there were | 
constant defections from his service to Baal and other false | 
deities, which were known violations of the fundamental law | 
of Israel’s constitution. And the corruption of his worship 
in violation of known law, is as easy to be explained as its | 
abandonment. The proneness of a wicked heart to depart 
from a pure and holy God is the real reason in both cases. 


And this accounts equally for every other departure from | 
the purity and spirituality of God's worship, where there is 
no outward bowing down to images (Ezek. 14: 7, 8). 


Verse 29.—And he set the one in Bethel: Not only because | 


it was near the southern boundary of the kingdom, but prin- 


| cipally because of the sacred associations of the place. The 


the patriarchs, because of their holy intercourse with God 
and his revelation of himself to them. 
Lord appeared to Jacob in his dream (Gen. 28 : 10-19). 
Here, where the ladder had stood, connecting heaven and 


earth, and angels had ascended and descended, Jeroboam | 
erected his sanctuary, hoping thus to rival the temple at | 


Jerusalem, which contained the ark of the divine presence, 
and was the one legitimate place of sacrifice (1 Kings 14: 21). 
But Beth-el (the house of God) was thus to the prophets and 
to the truly pious converted into Beth-aven (the house of 


28: 107. was then well known and credited as true.—And 


as other put he in Dan: In the northern boundary of the | 
A | 
| 


| in that section. The fact that it had been a place of idola- 
|trous worship before (Judg. 18 : 29, 30), probably led to its 


| selection now. 
| 


ing the whole nation during the entire extent of its history ; | 


| iniquity of vast proportions and of long continuance, involvy- 
| 
| 


whence the bad pre-eminence of Jerobozim so frequently 
| . . . . 

| repeated in connection with his name, that he “made Israel 
i . > ¢ cand © ‘ ¢ = r 

to sin” (2 Kings 10: 31; 13: 14: 24; 17 Thus 


| + 99) 
| influence for good or for evil may extend and perpetuate 


0; > 24) 
| itself indefinitely long after he, from whom it first emanated, 


is dead, and over multitudes whom he never personally saw. 


| Fae next clause has been somewhat variously understood. | 


” 


Some take “before the one” to be an idiomatic phrase 


equivalent to “as one man,” implying the unanimity with | 
that the priestly line of that idolatrous sanctuary continued | 


which the people engaged in this service; but this is not the 





to this one sanctuary. But taking the words in their obvious 


It was at Bethel the | 


Jeroboam’s criminal act, however, | 
: aay sacol 
nevertheless attests the fact that the narrative of Genesis 


country (Judg. 20: 1), for the convenience of those residing | 


Verse 30..—And this thing became a sin: It grew into an | 


meaning of the words, and the people did not go exclusively | 


would be inconsistent; but the subjugation of the land by | sense, it is still difficult to see why Dan is here singled out, 
the Philistines and the captivity of its most sacred and pre- | or what is affirmed of it, that was not equally true of Bethel. | 
cious treasure (Psa. 78 : 60,61). 2. The express statement | Possibly, this is simply the order of narration: first Dan 


in the passage before us, that the calf at Dan was made by briefly spoken of, then (vs. 32.) Bethel, about which he | 


“each of them.” All the people went to worship before one 
or other of the calves thus set-up. 

Verse 31.— An house of high places: Here idiomatically said 
for “houses of high places,” as the revision has it. High 
place was the technical name of an unauthorized place of 
sacrificial worship as distinguished from the one central and 


lawful sanctuary.— Priests of the lowest of the people: Literally, 


“from the extremities of the people,” a phrase which is shown 
both by the connection here, and by its usage elsewhere, to 


denote not those of the lowest grade, but the entire mass 


from end to end, all that are included between the extremi- 
ties. Compare 
earth” (Psa. 22: 
rendered in the 
ple.” 


the analogous expression, “ends of the 
27), for the whole earth. It is correctly 
revision, “priests from among all the peo- 
That with which Jeroboam is charged is not putting 
the lowest class of people into the priesthood, but making 
any priests which were not of the sons of Levi. Those of the 
highest rank in any other tribe were no more privileged to 
serve at the altar than the lowest. Saul lost his kingdom 
by his rash assumption of priestly functions (1 Sam. 13: 11- 
14). King Uzziah was stricken with leprosy for a similar 
presumption (2 Chron. 26: 16 f-). Even open idolaters 
eagerly sought the services of Levites as priests (Judg. 17: 
13). Jeroboam, it is most natural to suppose, would have 
had no others, if Levites could have been obtained. But 
they refused to sanction his criminal worship, and, together 
with the pious, generally forsook the northern kingdom, and 
resorted to Judah in great numbers (2 Chron. 11: 13-17; 
15:9). This emigration proceeded to such an extent that 
Baasha endeavored to arrest it by fortifying Ramah, and 
thus controlling the route to Jerusalem (1 Kings 15: 17), 


_ Under these circumstances, Jeroboam was obliged to install 


as priest any one that he could get (1 Kings 13 : 33, 34); 
this introduction to the priesthood of those who had no 
divine warrant for the office, being branded as a fresh item 
in his criminality (Heb. 5: 4; Num. 18: 7, 22). Dean 
Stanley seeks to palliate the conduct of Jeroboam by the 
example of Solomon. He says: “ Following, doubtless, the 
precedent of the deposition of Abiathar by Solomon, he 
removed from their places the whole of the sacerdotal order 


| as it was constituted in the north, and allowed the establish- 
chief seats of idolatry were spots hallowed from the days of 


ment of a new priesthood.” 
sentation. 


This is an unworthy misrepre- 
Abiathar had forfeited his life by engaging in 
a treasonable conspiracy (1 Kings 2: 26), and the clemency 
of Solomon was shown in simply deposing him from his 
high office, instead of putting him to death. The high- 
priesthood reverted, in consequence, to Zadok, of the line of 
Eleazar, the eldest son of Aaron, in place of the line of Itha- 
mar, by which it had been held from the time of Eli. 

Verse 32.—LHighth month: The feast of tabernacles was 
legally observed on the fifteenth day of the seventh month 
(Lev. 23: 34: Num. 29:12; 1 Kings 8:2). In order more 
effectually to sever all religious communion with Judah, 
Jeroboam changed the observance to the following month. 
| Some have conjectured that he was crowned in the eighth 


| month, and that the feast was thus made to commemorate 
this event. But of this there is no evidence. A more plau- 
sible supposition is, that a pretext was found in the fact that 
the ingathering of fruits occurred later in the northern than 
in the southern kingdom. The day of the month was 
retained (comp. Num. 9: 5, 11), as that was the time of the 
full moon, and more favorable for pilgrimages. The policy 
pursued, and its criminal character, find an illustration in 
modern times in the atheistical attempt during the French 
Revolution to substitute a holiday every tenih day for the 
weekly Christian Sunday.—He offered upon the altar: The He- 
brew word both here and in verse 33 is ambiguous, and may als» 
mean, as it isin the margin of the Authorized Version, “ went up 
tothealtar.” The Revised Version here exchanges the text and 
margin, because verse 33 is introductory to the narrative in 
chapter 13; and the last clause of verse 33, which should be 
rendered as it is in the revision, “went up unto the altar to 
, burn incense,” is parallel to the last clause of 13: 1. 


Dean 
Stanley here again makes a misstatement in apologizing for 
the apostate king: “Jeroboam was there doubtless in his 
royal state, as Solomon at Jerusalem, to offer incense on the 
altar.” But Solomon never presumed to discharge any 
priestly function. When he is said to have “offered burnt 





Jeroboam. This was no ancestral worship, therefore, in any 


petuating a corrupt worship already existing. It was an 


. . . . . *.* | 
innovation in worship now introduced for a political pur- 


pose. And this is one of the evils that are so apt to follow 


from the union of church and state. Statesmen have their 


political ends to accomplish, to which religion is t»o often 


made subservient.—TJt is too much for you to go up to Jerusalem : 
Too fatiguing, too burdensome, to be required to take so long 
ajourney. This is doubtless the correct renderin; 


s 


x; though 
some prefer to follow the Septuagint, with which the Vul- 
gate substantially agrees, “Let it suffice you to have gone 
up to Jerusalem ;” or, as it is expressed in the margin of the 
Revised Version, “Ye have gone up long enough;” it is 
time to cease.— Behold, thy gods, O Israel: That is, Here are 
thy gods.— Which brought thee up out of the lund of Egypt: The 
very words of Aaron (Exod. 32:4), which cannot be an acci- 


had more to say (13: 1/.). Or, which seems to be suggested | 
sense. Jeroboam had not even the poor excuse of per- | 


in the Septuagint, “the people went before the face of the 
/one as far as Dan, and left the house of the Lord,” it is 
spoken of as the more remote; they were willing to traverse 
all this distance in the opposite direction, rather than go up 
to Jerusalem. Others think that the calf at Dan was first set 
up or more resorted to, but of this there is no evidence 
Others give an opposite turn to the clause by understanding 
“the one” to be the ealf at Bethel as the principal and most 
popular one, and connecting the closing words of the verse 
with “people ;” “the people even unto Dan;” that is, the 
whole body of the people, or the vast majority of them, went 
to worship before the chief of these calves, namely, the one 
set up at Bethel. If, however, this construction of the clause 
is adopted, it would seem better to understand “the one” to 
mean “one of them,” 


without defining which. The Revised 


Version expresses this sense in the margin by the rendering, 


| offerings” and © burnt sacrifice ” (9: 25), he did so precisely 
| in the same sense im which all Israel did the same (8: 5, 62), 
namely, through the ministry of the priests (8 : 11), and the 
| same sense in which he built the temple (9:1). If any 
insist that he performed this service with his own hands, 
they will have to explain how one person could offer at one 
time “twenty-two thousand oxen and one hundred and 
twenty thousand sheep ” (8: 63). 
Verse 30.— The month which he had devised of his own heart: 
It was an unauthorized departure from the divine statute on 
the subject. Service so rendered was uncommanded will- 
23), and unacceptable for this reason, if for 
For the expression, ‘ 


worship (Col. 2: 
no other. ‘of his own heart,” there is 
a various reading in the Hebrew, which the revision repre- 
sents by the marginal rendering “apart.” This does not 
materially vary the sense, whether it be understood to mean 
by himself, alone, without divine co-operation, or separate, 
distinct from that which was divinely appointed. This pas- 
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sage makes it plain that the day and the month of this feast captivity of the land.” Now, as it seems to me, we have in | 
were, at that time, already fixed by usage and by statute, all this the explanation of Jeroboam’s selection of Dan as the 
which effectually disposes of the critical allegation that it 
originally fluctuated with the season, and that the laws in 
Leviticus and Numbers, which definitely fix the time of its 
occurrence, are post-exilic, 


second centre of the calf worship. The conscience of the | 
people in that district had been already biunted by the 
_ existence of this form of idolatry for generations among | 
them, and no difficulty whatever would be experienced in | 
| the introduction of another. Thus one evil prepares the | 
| way for another. Micah’s desire to set up a chapel for 
| himself and his mother with a Levite as his priest, led on to 


| the idolatry of the Danites; that paved the way for Jero- 
It the Decalogue, the first commandment forbids the wor-  boam’s calf worship, which, in its turn, opened the door for 


shiping of any other God than Jehovah; and the second Omri’s worship of Baal; and the result of all was the cap- 
prohibits the worshiping of Jehovah by or through the tivity and dispersion. Withstand beginnings, therefore. 
representation of an image. The latter was the guilt of Nip sin in the bud, and it will not ripen into the fearful | 
Jeroboam here. He would not have admitted that he had fruitage of death. 
given up Jehovah. Though he was very clearly violating But perhaps the most striking exemplication of the evil | 
one of his commandments, he yet would have declared that | consequences of one great sin which the verses furnish, is | 
he was worshiping Jehovah under the image of a calf. His | to be found in the case of Jeroboam himself. This is the | 
sin was a breaking of the second commandment, rather than | section of his history which is referred to whenever, as his 
of the first ; but as we shall see, it prepared the way for the | 
breaking of the first. Jeroboam was but the forerunner of | 
Omri; and his sin, described in these verses, was the “ first 
step” in the course which ended in the final dispersion of 
the ten tribes of Israel. 
The history, as here told, is very suggestive, and is fraught | 
with many useful lessons. We select the following. First, | 
we may learn that, in national affairs, politics should bend 
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name is mentioned afterwards, he is styled, “Jeroboam the 
son of Nebat, who made Israel to sin.” The shadow of his 
evil influence darkened the whole future history of the | 
nation. How true it is that “one sinner destroyeth much | 
good?” Which of us would like his name to go down thus to 
posterity? Who would like to be thus hung up, as it were, 
on the page of history, gibbeted in chains, because of the 
withering influence of his life? “The evil that men do lives 


| their good. 


| ing to have in his own hands. 


_ he is trying to induce us to do wrong for his benefit. 


getting a lasting hold on the heart of another is by being true 
to his best interests, and by having your counsel and your 
example, in all your relations with him, conformed closely to 


_ the commandments of God. 


It is too much for you (v. 28). When we are counseling 
others to do wrong for our benefit, we try to make both our- 
selves and them believe that we are acting exclusively for 
“ Let me carry it for you. It is too heavy for 
your little arms,” says a boy to his younger brother on the’ 
street, as he takes from him a waving flag he has been ach- 
“ Here, take this apple; it is 
brighter red than the other,” says a little girl in winsome 


| tones, as she gives her brother a smaller apple, and takes his 


larger one in exchange. “It’s only as a special favor to you 
that I offer you a chance at this investment; for it’s a rare 
opening for anybody,” says the man who is trying to get 
money out of another for some worthless mining, or railroad, 
or manufacturing stock. There is no time when a wrong- 
doer seems to be so devoted to our personal interests, as when 
Look 
out for the evil-disposed flatterer. 

This thing became a sin (v. 30). It became a public sin—a 
national sin. Its conception was first with the king alone: 
but in the end it was a sin and a curse to all Israel. Itisa 
great deal easier for any one of us to become a curse than to 
become a blessing in the world. We can more surely teach a 


to religion, not religion to politics. We do not mean, in- 
deed, that the church should rule in the state, for that 
would produce a condition of things as disastrous as the 
supremacy of the state over the church. We speak of 
religion as character in the individual, rather than as 
organized in a visible society; and would lay it*down as a 


fundamental principle to which there is no possible exception, | 


that what is morally wrong never can be politically expe-| perpetual for evil; and to this end let us live always for 
dient. In the regulation of national aflairs, instead of seek- | Christ. 
ing to bend religion to expediency, we should endeavor al- carry out his principles, and then our influence—or say, 
ways to follow the right. Nothing but disaster can ever | rather, effluence, for that is the better description of what | 
come from taking the opposite course. It may not appear | we mean—shall go on in blessing long after we have dis- 


all at once, for “the mill of God grinds slowly ;” but it will 
come sooner or later, and when it does, it will bring thorough 
retribution, for that mill “ grinds to powder.” This is just as 
true, indeed, of individuals, as it is of the nation as a whole; 
but it is so apt to be overlooked that it is well to give it 
prominence. And the danger of these days, both personal and 
public, arises from the worship of the golden calf. Men too 
often go into business or into public life simply and only to 
make money. They seem to have adopted thoroughly the 
advice of the Latin poet to this effect. “Make money hon- 
vstly if you can, but anyhow make money ;” and the result 
is illustrated in the wrecks which every financial storm 
throws up on the shores of our exchanges, and every ruined 
reputation which congressional disclosures bring to light. 
The only true safeguard for a man and for a nation is to 
obey God, . It may cost something in the beginning, but it 
will not be nearly so expensive in the end; and it would be 
well if all of us, whether in public departments or in private 
business, were to deserve the praise bestowed by Goldsmith 
upon Edmund Burke, when he said of him that “he was 
too fond of the right to pursue the expedient.” The policy 
of Jeroboam stayed off a present evil, but brought a fearful 
nemesis at the last; and that is ever the result of those who 
think to dodge a difficulty by doing wrong. Meet a diffi- 
culty fairly, and solve it honestly on strictly right princi- 
ples; but beware of doing evil merely for present peace, for 
that way lies—destruction. 

Second, we may see here an illustration of the far-reaching 
consequences of one evil act. How came Jeroboam to make 
chvice of Bethel and Dan as the places where his calf-wor- 
ship was to be centralized? In regard to Bethel, we may 
perhaps find the reasons, in its association with the histories 
of Abraham and Jacob; its proximity to Shechem, where 
Jerobuam had fixed his residence; and its selection by 
Samuel as one of the places in which he held his Circuit 
Court. But in regard to Dan, situated, as it was, near the 
extreme northern boundary ofcthe land, we have to go back 


to discover the ground on which it was chosen in the old and | 


too much forgotten story of Micah and his gods, which is told 
in the seventeenth and eighteenth chapters of the book of 
Judges. Briefly, that story is as follows: In the days of the 
judges, there lived at Mount Ephraim a man named Micah, 
who stole his mother's savings; but appalled by her fearful 
curses on the head of the thief, he restored the money to her, 
and in her joy at recovering her treasure she set up a little 


domestic but idolatrous chapel, having an ephod and teraphim | 


—or images. Micah assisted his mother, and made hisson the 
priest; but one day a wandering Levite came by, and he 
agreed to become the priest for “ten shekels of silver by the 
year, and a suit of apparel, and his victuals.” Thus things 
continued for a time, until the Danites, on their way to their 
northern settlement, stole both the priest and the images, and, 
in spite of Micah’s lamentations, carried them off to Dan. 
And the story thus concludes: “And the children of Dan 


set up the graven image: and Jonathan the son of Gershom, | 


the son of Manasseh” (some versions read Moses), “he and 
his sons were priests to the tribe of Dan until the day of the 








| 


after them ’’—not only lives, but works. That which has once 
gone from us cannot be arrested on its course. It might be 
possible to overtake an express train; but, the word once 


child a new way of sinning, and bring him to proficiency in 
| that direction, than we can lead him to a higher plane of 
thought and action. Our vices are more likely to be imitated 
than our virtues. If a teacher is seen puffing a cigar, or 


spoken, the seed once sown, cannot be overtaken or stopped. | drinking a glass of wine, or playing cards, or going to the 


It will go on, and it will continue operative somewhere and 
somehow in all coming time. 
is! Let us therefore take care lest we make our influence | 


Let us imbibe his spirit, obey his precepts, and | 


appeared from earth. The faith of Abel is vital and | 


| 


| more far-reaching than our influence for good; for it is in 


theatre, ten boys will be prompt to follow his example, where 


What a solemn thought that one would take pattern after his more reverent demeanor in 


the house of God. And our influence for evil is commonly 


the line of nature’s current. 
So did he, . . . sacrificing unto the calves that he had made 
(v. 32). Here was sacrilege as well as idolatry—crimes 


| which Jeroboam would have shrunk from in horror when 


he began to think evil in his heart. But his progress in sin 


operative in its effects among men still, and the work_of | Was rapid, steady, and natural. When we start on the wrong 





Paul is even now leavening the minds of multitudes. Noth- 
ing done for Christ is lost. Men may forget us, but they will 
in some way be either the better or the worse for our having | 
lived. Which of these will they be? The answer depends | 
on what we now are, for influence is but the self-radiation 


of character. y 





ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS. 
BY H. CLAY TRUMBULL. 


Said in his heart (v. 26). A great many things are said in 
our hearts that we should be ashamed to have other people 


course, there is no knowing where we are toend. If I begin 
to say in my heart that I will borrow a little money out of 
funds intrusted to my care, I may end as a disgraced defaulter, 
a fugitive from justice, or a felon in a prison cell. If I yield 
my heart to angry feelings towards another, I may become a 
murderer. If I consent to murmur in my inmost soul ove: 
God’s dealings with me, I may yet stand up as a defiant blas- 
phemer. Now is my time to turn from sin tothe Saviour. It 
is not safe to take another step in evil. 





TEACHING HINTS. 





hear. A son who would not wish to be called a disobedient | 
or ungrateful child sometimes says in his heart very unloving | 


BY THE REV. A. F. SCHAUFFLER. 
Idolatry Established ; or, Jeroboan:’s Worldly Wise Policy.— 


things about his parents. So do some brothers and sisters, | I. Call the attention of the class to the fact that church and 
and some husbands and wives, talk in their hearts about | state had always been one among the children of Israel. 
each other as they would not be willing to talk with their | This was so in the wilderness, and later on, after the con- 
lips. Men and women have a great deal to say, in their quest of the land. In fact, a large part of the time church 
hearts, about the hard time to which they are called, or had been first, and state second. The complete establish- 
about the selfishness and ill-nature of other people. Even | ment of the temple service under Solomon had only intensi- 
sincere Christians do no little repining in their hearts against | fied this union. At Jerusalem was the true centre of the 
God and his providences. It is a wicked thing, as it is also | nation. The city of David was Israel’s heart, from whence 
a dangerous thing, to say in the heart that which it would | had flowed the life-stream of religion and government. 
be wrong for the lips to speak out. Sin spoken in the heart There thrice each year the tribes had assembled to pay their 
sounds to God like sin spoken with the lips. | Vows, renew their fidelity, and further cement the ties of 

Then shall the heurt of this people turn (v.27). It was |-national union. To the Jew, Jerusalem was far dearer than 
| clearly the duty of the Israelites to go up to Jerusalem for wor- Paris is to the Frenchman, London to the Briton, or New 
ship. God had commanded that. Yet Jeroboam was afraid | York to the American. It was even more to him than Rome 
that if his people were in this thing faithful to their God, they | is to the devout Romanist. In the struggle, therefore, 
would in consequence be less faithful to their king. What a between Rehoboam and Jeroboam, the former had an enor- 
mistake! “ Duties never conflict.” Doing one duty always | mous and an abiding advantage in the possession of the Holy 
helps towards doing another. No person is led astray ina | City. Besides all this, the Levites had gone over in a body 
lesser matter through obeying God in a greater one. A boy , to Rehoboam, and all their really great influence was cast 
or a girl is prompter and more hearty in obedience to parents | into his scale. At first sight, Jeroboam’s disadvantage, from 
through being in the service of Jesus. An earnest Christian | a religious point of view, was overwhelming. The yearly 





man is the more patriotic citizen. It is always safe, always 
best, for the members of our family, of our business firm, of 
our political party, of our community, to do right. We never 
need fear the consequences of such a course. 

They shall kill me. Jeroboam was confident that if the 
people came to look upon Rehoboam as their rightful king 
| they would want to kill the man who had led them astray and 
was on a throne which did not belong tohim. It is not strange 
that he felt so; for men are almost sure to sooner or later hate 
| those who have misled them. They may for a time render 

homage to the evil-doer. They may be subject to his influ- 
| ence and heed his words. But when they realize that he has 
| deceived and wronged them, they will turn from him with 





sure that you are sowing the seeds of disgust or hatred of 
yourself in the heart of any one whom you are enticing to 
evil. No matter on what specious pretext you are doing this, 


if you are leading him away from the path of duty he will 
, recognize the fact by and by, and will heap curses on your 
‘head for your betrayal of his confidence. The only way of 


° ° : ° , } 
abhorrence or turn against him in bitterness. You may be 


visits of his subjects to Jerusalem, and their inevitable 
impressions of the royal city and gorgeous temple, with every- 
thing that Jeroboam had to offer them, would be much to 
his disadvantage. There was, apparently, real danger that 
the hearts of his people would thus be stolen away from him, 
and he lose his throne, and perhaps his life as well. All 
this Jeroboam felt very keenly. 

II. In reality, there was no such danger; for long before 
| Jeroboam came to his throne God had promised to establish 
his kingdom firmly, on condition that he would serve him. 
|The prophet Ahijah had assured Jeroboam of Jehovah's 
| promise, that “if thou wilt hearken untg all that I command 
| thee, and wilt walk in my ways,...and keep my statutes 

and my commandments, ...I will be with thee, and build 
| thee a sure house,...and will give Israel unto thee” 
| (1 Kings 11: 38). Now, God’s promise was sure; and 
| though the king might not be able to see just how God would 
| fulfill this promise, while at the same time he allowed Israel 
to journey annually to the temple, Jeroboam ought still to 
have trusted, Past history should have taught him this, 
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The Red Sea, the manna, the quails, the Jordan, the walls 
of Jericho,—all these were object-lessons on a large scale, 
to teach that faith was never put to shame. Trusting Isyael 
always triumphed. Doubting Israel always was defeated. 
Five centuries of history bore witness to this. | 
IIT. His faith having failed him, he had instant recourse 
to works. Since God’s power was insufficient, and divine 
wisdom powerless, the king will rely on his own resources. 
So he establishes a new form of worship. In this there was | 
much of human shrewdness, but very little of that wisdom 
which cometh from above. At Bethel and at Dan, con- 
venient places, “calves” are set up, not as divine beings, but 
as symbols of Jehovah. The king’s idea was not to establish 
idolatry at a blow, and, perhaps, not at all. It was merely 
to substitute something in the place of God’s method. Strange, 
and yet not strange, that he was not warned by Aaron’s bitter 
experience along this same line many years before. Strange, 
for that had been so marked an instance of the wrath of God 
against symbolic worship. Not strange, because the people 
had been ready quickly to bow down before the “calf of 
gold.” So again the cry goes out: “These be thy gods, 
O Israel, that led thee out of Egypt.” | 

He must be blind, indeed, who fails to see the practical 

application of this lesson. Jeroboam was one of the origi- | 
nators of the Jesuitical maxim, “ Do evil that good may come ' 
therefrom.” In his judgment, “ the end sanctified the means.”’ 
His intention was good, and so he felt at liberty to use any 
means that would further that intention. Pascal, himself a 
Romanist, attacking this damnable heresy as taught by a party 
in the Roman Church, thus sets it forth: “ We never suffer 
such a thing as a formal intention to sin, with the sole design 
of sinning. Such conduct is diabolical. But when a person 
is not of such a wretched disposition as this, we try to put in 
practice our method of ‘directing the intention,’ which sim- 
ply consists in his proposing to himself, as the end of his 
actions, some allowable object. When we cannot prevent 
the action, we at least purify the motive, and thus correct the 
viciousness of the means by the good of theend. Such is the 
way in which our fathers have contrived to permit those acts 
of violence to which men usually resort in vindication of 
their honor. By permitting the action, they gratify the 
world; and by purifying the intention (making it an inten- 
tion of vindicating their honor) they give satisfaction to the 
gospel.” 

How exactly Jeroboam anticipated this Jesuitical counsel ! 
And how exactly men to-day who are Protestants follow it! 
No thief to-day steals because it is wicked, but “ to support 
his family.” No murderer slays for the sake of slaying, but 
“to defend his honor.” No Sabbath-breaker goes on a picnic 
becanse it is wrong, but “for the sake of his health,” and 
because “ he needs relaxation.” And so on, through the cata- 
logue. Even the editors of some religious papers admit quack 
advertisements, “ because they help along a religious paper, 
which is a good thing, you know.” But before we throw too 
many stones, just let us stop to see how much glass we have 
in our own mansion. 





HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 


BY FAITH LATIMER. 


Recall, by a few questions, the meeting at Shechem, what 
the people asked the king, his answer, and the result. Reho- 
boam began to see how much he had lost, and sent an officer 
to collect taxes from the people. They were angry, and 
stoned the taxgatherer to death, and then Rehoboam was 
sure they would never willingly be his people. Among them 
was a man who had been a chief officer in Solomon’s time. 

Jeroboam.—He was brave and wise, the people thought, 
and the ten tribes chose him to be their king. He was 
ready and willing, for when he went with the people to ask 
kindness from Rehoboam, he expected to become king. 
Long before that, one day a prophet met him in the field. 
Taking off his outer garment, he tore it into twelve pieces ; 
ten of them he gave to Jeroboam, telling him that it meant 
that he should rule over ten tribes of Israel. He promised 
him it should be a sure kingdom, if he would walk in 
the ways of the Lord, and do right, as David did. So the 


he knew the meaning of every one of the Ten Command- 
ments, and yet he disobeyed some of them himself, and 
caused his people to sin. He made two images of gold, each 
in the form of a calf. Jeroboam did not mean that they 


| did he choose Bethel and Dan rather than one central 
position for worship? Why did he choose the form of a 
calf for his idols? What chapter in their history should 
have been enough to have aroused the protest of the nation? 


should worship the calves as the Egyptians did, but to think ' When did the sin of the individual become the sin of the 


that the figures in their sight were images which stood for 


God, whom they could not see. What does the second com- 


mandment say of making a graven image or likeness? 


Sin among the People-—The people worshiped as Jero- 
boam told them 


tribe should be priests, and they were chosen and anointed, 


God had told Moses what family and 


set apart to be holy, to worship at the altars and in the tem- 


ple. Jeroboam did not regard that, but himself chose priests 


from among the people, men who were not of the chosen 


tribe. All the rightful priests had remained with Reho- 
boam, and refused to serve Jeroboam, so Jeroboam took any 
men he pleased to lead the people in religious service. He 
also changed the times for worship. The people obeyed, 
and kept a great feast like the feast of tabernacles, but in a 
different month from the time they had always observed. 
Jeroboam himself acted as a priest; “he offered sacrifices 
upon the altar,” and “ burnt incense,” 


priest had the right to do. 


which only the high- 


Punishment of Sin—The man who set up other gods, and | 


The 


made his people worship them, will never be forgotten. 


| very name “Jeroboam” has the word sin linked to it; for 


,; many times in the Bible he is called the man “ who made Israel 
tosin.” What did the prophet tell him about a sure kingdom ? 
, What a success his life might have been if he had walked 
in the right way ; but he sinned, and made Israel to sin, and 
it was not asure kingdom. He reigned twenty-two years; 
after him, a wicked son two years, and then every one of the 
family and name were utterly destroyed. We have often 
, learned loving, winning words, but we need sometimes les- 
sons of warning. The meaning of Jeroboam’s story is this: 
| God will punish sin. 


BLACKBOARD HINTS. 
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HINTS FOR LESSON-HYMNS. 
“Yield not to temptation.” 
“The mistakes of my life have been many.” 
** Jesus, keep me near the cross.” 
“ Holy Ghost, with light divine.” 


QUESTION HINTS. 


BY MISS ANNA T. PEARCE, 





people were ruled by two kings: (1.) Rehoboam, king of | how many remained loyal? (1 Kings 12: 20; 11: 31, 32. 


Judah ; (2.) Jeroboam, king of Israel. Jeroboam lived in 
Shechem, It was. a beautiful place; Abraham had lived 
there, and so had Jacob. Jeroboam built fine houses, and 
made it a great city. Then he sent workmen to the east, 


Jeroboam was making all his plans to be a rich, powerful 
king. Did he remember the if of the prophet ? 


written, and have been kept to show how sin begins, and 
what it can do. Who knew the thoughts of his heart? This 
is what Jeroboam said to himself: If these people keep on 


going up to Jerusalem as they have done, they will want to 


turn again to Rehoboam, king of Judah. Then they will 


hate me, and want me out of the way; they will get some | our privilege to live? (1 Pet. 5: 7.) 
one to kill me, so that they may go back to have him for 
their king. I must think of something I can do to keep them 


from going to Jerusalem three times a year. 
Sin in His Actions.—Jeroboam knew what God had taught, 


| How do you account for the missing tribe? (1 Kings 12: 21. 


| Why did Rehoboam abandon his project of bringing back 


| the disaffected tribes? (1 Kings 12: 22-24.) 
| of Jeroboam previous to his becoming king of Israel. 


How early does Shechem appear in Bible history? Wa 


| 


j it in a ruined or restored condition when Jeroboam built 
Sin in His Heart,—Even the thoughts of Jeroboam are 


it? (Judg. 9: 45; 1 Kings 12: 1.) 
Penuel? (Judg. 8: 9, 17.) 
of Jeroboam? (v. 26.) What reason had he for this fear 
(v. 27.) Why was this reason insufficient to justify the fear 
(1 Kings 11: 37, 38.) What is the real cause of all th 
_ fears and anxieties of men? In what state of mind is i 
What former kin 
realized this truth? (Psa. 37: 5-7.) What 
| of perpetuating his kingdom? (vs. 28, 29.) 


commandments did he thus break? Recite them. 





How many tribes departed from the house of David, and 


In what condition was 
What fear oppressed the heart 


measure did 
Jeroboam adopt when he took into his own hands the work 


nation? (v. 30.) What further sin was anticipated in the 
first? (v. 31.) What was God’s command concerning the 
priesthood? (Num, 3: 9, 10.) What was Jeroboam’s third 
presumptuous step in his course of sin? (v. 32; Lev. 23: 
39, 41.) In what act did his series of sins culminate? (v. 33.) 
What terrible warning in this respect did Israel’s past 
history contain? (Num. 16; 35-40.) How many sins had 
How 
is every sinner and every course of sin finally arrested? 
(1 Kings 13: 1.) What lesson did the Lord give the nation 
on this occasion concerning presumptuous sins? (1 Kings 
13: 2-5.) What lesson concerning his exceeding great merey 
in hearing the sinner’s cry? (1 Kings 13: 6.) How did 
the king requite the Lord’s kindness? (1 Kings 13: 33.) 
What does the sequel show concerning the wisdom of 


Jeroboam thus far committed since becoming king? 


departing frem God to secure an end promised on condition 
of loyalty to him? (1 Kings 13: 34.) How many belong, 
| in this respect, to Jeroboam’s class? 


ORIENTAL LESSON-LIGHTS. 


JEROBOAM BUILT SHEcCHEM.—In the East an unwalled 
| city would be as much of a curiosity as a walled city in our 


| English-speaking countries. There the strength of a nation 
is largely dependent upon the number and position of its 
| fortified towns; and the stranger is still viewed with suspi- 
Every important town therefore 


is guarded by a strong wall, with great fortified gates,:and 


cion as 2 possible enemy. 
with a sufficient garrison to defend it. Entrance into such a 
| town can only be gained during the day when the gates 
| are open. Even the settled Arabs who dwell on the border, 
between the cities and the desert, feel the need of protection 
from sudden assault. ‘They therefore build great stone 
enclosures, of a circular form, in the centre of which they 
build their tents. The same practice is observed among 
primitive African communities, where perhaps twenty fami- 
lies will combine to erect a rude circular stockade of wood or 
of some prickly bush, with one or two gates, in the centre of 
which the family tents are set up. 
NationaAL Gops.—The sentiment of the ancient East 
with regard to the gods is well expressed in the maxim, 
cuius regio, eius religio, “whose the region, his the religion.” 
If a pagan Semite passed beyond the jurisdiction of his native 
land, he thought that he also passed out of the jurisdiction of 
the national gods, and that his only safety under these cir- 
cumstances was to placate the new god into whose territory 
he entered. Thus when lions appeared among the Babylo- 
nians, and others who were sent by the king of Assyria to 
colonize Shechem in place of the deported Israelites, the 
colonists sent word to the king that these calamities came 
upon them because they knew not the manner (the Way, the 
service) of the God of the land, and asked that an Israelitish 
priest should be sent to them to teach them “the manner of 
| the God of the land” (2 Kings 17 : 26, 27). Similarly the 
| Syrians spoke of Jehovah as a god “ of the hills; therefore 
they [the Israelites] were stronger than we; but let us fight 
against them in the plain [out of the reach of their god], 
and surely we shall be stronger than they.” It was per- 
fectly in accordance therefore with Oriental thought for 
Jeroboam, in setting up a new nation, to set up also a new 
form of the national god. 
Ipois AND Hicu Piaces,—Outside of Judaism, the wor- 
ship of images was almost universal throughout the East 
The image was worshiped 








theoretically, not as the god, 
but as a type or representative of the god; though as a 
matter of fact the image and the god were confounded in 
the popular mind. In Egypt statues and even living 
animals were worshiped; in the Semitic East, statues, 
pillars, and other rude symbols, were the objects of popular 
adoration. One of the great struggles of the prophets was 
to prevent the Israelites from worshiping Jehovah by 
means of images, as the other nations worshipped their 
) | gods. There was always a tendency to worship Jehovah 
) | under the same symbols as Baal was worshiped, and thus 
it was possible for the two worships to become practically 





Give the history | one—Baal (Lord) being interpreted as simply another name 
What 
across the river Jordan, and built at Penuel walls and forts, | place did he make the capital of his kingdom? (v. 25.) 


of Jehovah. 


The “high places,” or bamoth, were the hill-top sanctuaries, 


s distinctly forbidden in Deuteronomy. The sun-worshiping 
Canaanites had erected these idolatrous shrines upon the 
high places where the light of the sun would first strike 
upon them, and where the priest could hail the return of 
his lord. 


? These, in spite of the prohibition, were in many 
? instances utilized by the Israelites as shrines for the wor- 
e ship of Jehovah; and this worship in the bamoth, with their 
t images and their distinct reference to sun-worship, aided 
g not a little in so confounding Jehovah-worship and Baal- 
worship in the Israelitish mind, that the prophet could note 


as one of the characteristic marks of Israel’s restoration, that 


How many she would no more call Jehovah “my Baal” but “my 
Why | Husband” (Hosea 2: 16). 
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Obiter Dicta. 1é6mo, pp. 115. New York: John B. Alden. Price, 40 cents. 


Tales from Many Sources, Vol. IV. 12mo, pp. 261. New York: Dodd, 
Mead, & Co. Price, 75 cents. 


Zoroaster. 
ork: Macmillan & Co. Price, §1. 


Down the Ravine. By Charles Fgebert Craddock. 16mo, illustrated, pp. 
1%, Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co, Price, $1.00. 

The Story of a Short Life. By Juliana Horatia Ewing. Illustrated by 
Gordon Browne. Square 8vo, pp. 82. New York: E. and J. B. Young 
&Uo, Price, #0 cents, 

The School on the Hill; or, The New England Assembly. Sequel to 

Which: Right or Wrong?” By Miss M. L. Moreland 12mo, illus- 
trated, pp. 374. Boston: Ira Bradley & Co. 

From the Golden Gate to the Golden Horn: a narrative of travel and 
miventure, By Henry Frederic Reddall. 12mo, illustrated, pp. 380. 
New York: Phillipsand Hunt. Price, $1.25. 

The Influence of the Apostle Paul on the Development of Christianity. 

Otto Pfleiderer, D.D, Translated by J. Frederick Smith. [The 
Hibbert Lectures, 1485. l2mo, pp. vii, 248 New York: Charlies 
Scribner's Sons. Price, 2.00. 

Prager, and its Remarkable Answers: being a statement of facts in the 

ight of reason and revelation. By William W. Patton, D.D., LL.D. 
Twentieth edition, enlarged by two supplementary chapters. 12mo, 


pp. 46. New York: Funk and Wagnalis. Price, paper, 50 cents; 
cloth, $1.00, 


PAMPHLETS. 


The Child's Life and Regeneration. By John T. Prince. 12mo, pp. 19. 
Boston; New-Church Union Press. Price, 5 cents. 


The New Recruits: a temperance dialogue. By Mrs. D. H. Taylor. 
16mo, pp. 22. Boston: Stanley and Usher. Price, 10 cents. 

Mr. Butler’s Ward: a novel. By F. Mabel Robinson. (Harper's Handy 
Series.) l6mo, pp. 247. New York: Harper and Brothers. Price, 
25 cents. 

Heart's Delight: a story. By Charles Gibbon. (Harper’s Franklin 
Square Library.) 4to, pp. 63. New York: Harper and Brothers. 
Price, 20 cents, 

The Battie’ of Dorking; or, Reminiscences of a Volunteer. By an eye- 
witness in 1925. By Colonel George Chesney. New edition. 16m0, 


with frontispiece, pp. 62. Philadelphia: Porter and Coates. Price, 
25 cents, 


MUSIC 

Melodious Sonnets for Sacred Services. By John R. Sweney and Wil- 
liam J. Kirkpatrick. lémo, pp. 128. Philadelphia: John J. Hood. 
Price, 35 cents. 

The Vocalist: for use in social assemblies, seminaries, and graded 
schools, With brief exposition of the system of instruction employed 
in the schools of Brooklyn, New York. By James E. Ryan. Oblong 
I2mo, pp. xxii, 210. New York: A. &. Barnes & Co. Price, 70 cents. 


MANUALS IN PRACTICAL THEOLOGY-* 


Two recent important volumes in the department of 
Practical Theology may well be made the subject of 
notice in our columns, Each is from the pen of an 
experienced professor, and both professors happen to be 
Congregationalists. One volume deals with homiletics; 
the other with pastoral theology; together covering the 
larger part of the department (known by a variety of 
names, most of them infelicitous), which treats of min- 
isterial duty. 

Professor Fisk, the author of the Manual of Preach- 
ing, has been a teacher of homiletics for more than 
twenty-five years. In his preface, he says (p. v): “ From 
year to year the lectures in this department have been 
abbreviated, and the practical exercises increased.” 
This hint suggests a successful and increasingly helpful 
method. In teaching an art, drillis required. Training 
is the true end of the professor's work. His lectures are 
only useful as a means to this end. The teacher of 
homiletics who expects his students to write sermons 
according to the good advice he gives them, while he 
neglects constant and progressive drill, simply invites 
failure for himself. Some of his students may survive; 
he cannot long do so. 

The method “ followed in this volume is, first, to take 
a sermon in pieces and inspect its principal parts, and 
then to show how to gather materials and form a sermon. 
First the analysis, then the synthesis” (p. vi). This 
deviates from the time-honored division: invention, 
disposition, and delivery, which, however, makes its 
appearance under the head of “‘ The Synthesis of a Ser- 
mon,” Professor Fisk, in his opening lecture, properly 
defends the study of homiletics, and in his second refers 
to the use of treatises and models. Eighteen lectures 
are devoted to “ The Analysis of a Sermon; ” while but 
three, covering twenty-nine pages, are allowed for “ The 
Synthesis of a Sermon,” It is to be inferred that “the 
practical exercises,” spoken of in the preface, were 
largely given in connection with these three lectures. 

The attitude of the author toward the Bible is rev- 
erent, thoughtful, and discriminating. His rhetorical 
principles seem to be based upon those psychological 
facts which form the only true foundation for permanent 
influence by means of public speech. Professor Fisk 


the argumentative, and the persuasive; but in his treat- 
ment he inserts, as the second class, the “ illustrative,” 


Phelps. 





ty F. Marion Crawford. 12mo, pp. 269. London and New 
i, 





guarded from descending. into mechanical’ divisions. 
Most good sermons partake somewhat of all four 
methods of development. 

The closing lecture is one of great practical value. It 
discusses the various methods of developing the plan of 
a sermon, and also the three methods of delivering 
sermons. 

The style of Profe:sor Fisk is clear, simple, direct; 
there is nothing in the volume that indicates an undue 
estimate of the mere externals of discourse, or a fond- 
ness of style for its own sake The author properly 
exalts the mission of the pulpit; and his manual will 
help others to do so by their example. 

The second of the two works mentioned above, Pro- 
fessor Hoppin’s treatise on Pastoral Theology, is a 
companion volume to the same author’s work on Homi- 
letics; and it is Professor Hoppin’s expressed desire 
that the two books should go together (p. v). The | 
present work is probably the most extensive one on its 
subject hitherto published in America, 

The author has been professor in a divinity school 
where the instructors are all Congregationalists; he 
“aims,”’ however, “ to be Christian, and not sectarian.” 
The tone of the book is fairly indicated in the Preface 
(p. vii), where the author expresses his belief “ that im- 
portant subjects are only to be profitably discussed in 
the free but sincere spirit of the Broad Church, or in 
that condition of religious thought in which, while the 
unity of the spirit is maintained, writers are allowed the 
utmost scope of investigation and ample space to move 
in.” The author has made an admirable book from this 
point of view. It has all the breadth and some of the 
incertitude that generally characterizes the theological 
attitude in which it was penned. The outline is well 
conceived; the details are discussed with candor and 
fullness, and few pastors would fail to derive help from 
its suggestions, even when they jarred upon views deemed 
unassailable. 

The introductory section, on the place and literature 
of pastoral theology, indicates some of the difficulties of 
the subject, and shows how various have been the 
methods of scientific treatment. The section is over- 
loaded with metaphor, but the amount of valuable mat- 
ter atones for this trifling fault. Professor Hoppin does 
justice to the Pastoral Theology of Vinet, a work far 
too little known, and recalls to notice the riches of the 
two great English works of George Herbert and Richard 
Baxter. 

The body of the treatise is in six parts: The pastoral 
office ; the pastor as a man; the pastor in his relations 
to society ; the pastor in his relations to public worship; 
the pastor in his care of souls; the pastor in his relations 
to the church. No analysis will ever exhaust this sub- 
ject, but Professor Hoppin’s outline gives room for all 
essential topics. We are glad that he has not adopted 
to any great extent the Teutonic-Greek terminology, 
which sets these simple matters of pastoral duty to mas- 
querading as Poimenics, Halieutics, ete. 





The first part discusses fully the scriptural terms 
designating the ministry, and has a judicious section on 
the divine call to the ministry. In the second part, the 
most interesting section is that which treats of intellec- 
tual and scientific culture, while the discussion of the 
matter of the minister's amusements in the third part 
(pp. 203-9) is eminently fair and wise. The most exten- 
sive division is the fourth: the pastor in his relations to 
public worship. Here the vexed question of liturgical 
forms necessarily presents itself. There is a marked 
tendency toward such forms in many quarters. Professor 
Hoppin evidently deems some improvement needed. 
Unfortunately, the movement is not always directed by 
the pastor, but in too many places by an irreligious 
chorister. The wsthetic side of public worship has in 
many cases overborne its religious significance. 

Professor Hoppin’s attitude towards the Lord’s Day 
is not that of New England or Scotch Sabbatarians. He 
devotes nearly forty pages to a discussion of this topic. 
It is difficult to see how the proper observance of the 
Lord’s Day, which Professor Hoppin desires to main- 
tain, can be preserved on his theory, or rather on the | 
inevitable tendency which will result from his theory. | 
It is not necessary here further to follow the details | 





. | of the volume, except on the matter peculiarly appro- | 
makes three general classes of sermons: the explanatory, | 


priate to these columns, the Sunday-school. This 


}s ° : : | 
; important subject receives scant attention; all that 


, , a eo » | Professor Hoppin tells on the subject is included in half | 
thus agreeing with the classification of Professor Austin | 


All such distinctions should be carefully | 


a page. The author rightly holds “the theory that the | 
Sunday-school belongs to the essential organization and | 


{ we onthe 7 . rh 2? 86 P ; | 
*Manual of Preaching. Lectures on Homiletics. By Franklin W. | working system of the church, that it should be | 


Fisk, Professor of Sacred Rhetoric in Chicago Theological Seminary. 
l2mo, pp. xvi, 388. New York: A.C. Armstrong and Son. Price, $1.50. 

Pastoral sheneny. By James M. Hoppin, D.D., Professor of the 
History of Art, aud late of Homiletics and Pastoral Theology, in Yale 
College. New York: Funk and Wagnalls. Price, $2.50, 


| ordered, regulated, and maintained by the church 
| through its pastor.” Ifso, then a large work on pastoral | 
theology might devote more than a single paragraph to 
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the topic. There is not a single sentence of practical 
advice on this subject to the young man through whom 
this great agency is to be “ordered, regulated, and 
maintained.” 

The volume is a handsome one; the style is usually 
clear, though often too ornate. The thoughts are logi- 
cally arranged, if we except an occasional tendency, 
characteristic of the author’s school of thought, to ignore 
logic altogether, and the disposition to imagine that 
one can be catholic in spirit only by compromise. More 
readable than Van Oosterzee’s Practical Theology, the 
book will doubtless find more readers than Van Oosterzee 
has done; and, wisely read, it may even be more profit- 
able than that work to the student of practical theology. 





Books which are primarily written for public-school 


| teachers often contain useful hints for Sunday-school 


teachers; for teaching is one and the same process, 
whether it is carried on in the secular school or in the 
Bible school. For this reason we mention here three 
recent publications for public-school teachers. First, 
and best of the three for the Sunday-school teacher, is 
Quincy Methods Illustrated, by Lelia E. Patridge. This 
is above all else a book of methods, and the philosophy 
of teaching is pushed aside to make room for actual 
object-lessons from the Quincy schools. Second, and 
more suitable for the reading of superintendents, is 
Oreutt’s School Keeping and How to Do It. In Dr. 
Orcutt’s book, theory and practice go hand in hand. 
The style is attractive; and the field covered is that of 
general school management and of the instructor’s rela- 
tions to his pupils in school and out of it. More 
thorough from a theoretical point of view, but of less 
practical use for the working teacher, is the new edition 
of the Lectures on the Science and Art of Education, by 
the late Professor Payne, of the London College of Pre- 
ceptors. This is philosophy, illustrated from history 
and from the practice of teaching; but it is in no sense 
a manual of methods. The three books, therefore, are 
friends rather than rivals; each touches a different face of 
the crystal, and neither is complete without that which is 
contained in the other two. (Quincy. 12mo, illustrated, 
pp. 686. New York: E. L. Kellogg Co. Price, $1.50. 
—Orcutt. 16mo, pp. 248. Boston: New England Pub- 
lishing Company. Price, $1.00.—Payne. 16mo, pp. 276. 
Syracuse: C. W. Bardeen. Price, cloth, $1.00; paper, 
50 cents.) 


Just about two years ago the Rt. Rev. W. E. McLaren, 
Protestant Episcopal Bishop of Illinois, published a 
thin duodecimo entitled Catholic Dogma the Antidote 
of Doubt. The booklet was the outcome of an attempt 
to establish and define the famous Vincentian canon 
of what constitutes essential Christian truth, namely 
“that which has been’ held always, everywhere, and 
by all” within the Church. And now we have a reply 


to Bishop McLaren’s book “from the standpoint of a 


Protestant Churchman,” in Dogma, No Antidote for 
Doubt, by a member of the New York Bar. The Bishop 
and his critic represent the two chief opposing schools 
of thought in the Episcopal Church in this country, 
the Bishop standing for the Bible and the Church, as 
exponents and witnesses of Christian truth, the lawyer 
for the Bible only. Non-Episcopal Christians who wish 
to understand the nature of the contest which is going on 
in the Episcopal Church, in this country and in England, 
could hardly do better than read for themselves and 
compare the two books named above. The Bishop is 
churehly and devout; the lawyer, biblical and keen; 
and each is a fair (not extreme) representative of the 
school for which he stands: (16mo, pp. xv, 253. Phila- 
delphia: J. B. Lippincott Company. - Price, $1.25.) 





The literature of Arctic exploration is extensive, in 
many languages; but it may be doubted whether it is 
much to be increased in the immediate future, such is 
the prevalent idea of the futility of further endangering 
life in polar expeditions. One of the best of recent 
Aretic books is The Rescue of Greely, prepared by the 
competent hands of Commander Schley, of the relief 
expedition of last year, and Professor Soley, of the 
Naval Academy at Annapolis, The touching story of 
bravery and death, familiar to all newspaper readers, is 
here plainly and methodically reto'd, with the aid of 
maps and woodcuts. The illustrations, from photo- 
graphs, are really an excellent part of the book ; nowhere 
else have we seen so suggestive and instructive Arctic 
views. The maps, carefully and elaborately prepared, 
cover minutely the entire field of Arctic approach by 

yay of Smith Sound; and the text of the volume con- 
tains much that is instructive concerning ice phenomena, 
meteorological observation, and the methods of main- 
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taining life in regions of extreme cold, (Crown 8vo, 
cloth, pp. vii, 277. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
Price, $3.00.) 





Both the Franklin Square Library and the Half-Hour | 
Series are surpassed, so far as conveinence of form is | 
concerned, by the new weekly series issued by the same 
publishers, and bearing the appropriate title of Harper's 
Handy Series. Each issue is six and a half inches long 
by about five wide. Of the half-dozen numbers already 
issued, the only one which calls for special notice is 
Society in London, by a Foreign Resident. The foreign 
resident is probably an American, in spite of the studied 
amputation of Mr. Lowell’s name (p. 44). The book is 
one which can best be described by the adjective clever ; 
it has none of the unfairness of “ Max O’Rell,” although 
really it is just as satirical as the published “ squibs” 
of the London French master whose identity is thinly 
veiled by his pen-name. 
been behind the scenes of London society, and can speak 
of its dark spots as well as its bright ones; but this 
is done without the vulgar outspokenness of ‘“ Max 
O’Rell’s” latest writings. (16mo, pp. 164. New York: 
Harper and Brothers. Price, 25 cents.) 


For aclear and interesting account of every-day detail 
in the life of a missionary, we know of nothing in 
recent literature which surpasses My Missionary Appren- 
ticeship by the Rev. Dr. J. M. Thorburn, missionary 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church, in India. Dr. 
Thorburn’s apprenticeship has lasted for a quarter of a 
century, so that it covers pretty fully the experiences 
which usually come to a foreign missionary. The book 
contains thirty chapters devoted to the description of 
missionary experiences in various localities, and of the 
various methods of Christian work adopted to meet 
special needs and special circumstances. While the 
book has a value for all who are interested in Christian 
missions, it is specially well adapted for use by mission- 
ary bands in the Methodist Episcopal Church, being 
rich in materials for missionary “concerts” on the 
work of that church in India. (16mo, pp. 386. 
York: Phillips and Hunt. Price, $1.50.) 


New 


The late General George A. Custer, the brave fighter 
in Indian campaigns in the North-west, who finally lost 
his life at the hands of his foes, was one of the many 


officers in the United States Army who have written | 


books. In his series entitled My Life on the Plains, 
published in The Galaxy magazine, and afterwards in 
a volume, he gave some interesting biographical remi- 
niscences, The romantic story of his life is told anew, 


and with unreserved enthusiasm, by his wife, Elizabeth B. | 
Custer, in Boots and Saddles ; or, Life in Dakota with | 


General Custer. The chapters are simply told, without 
conspicuous literary skill; but they give a good account 


of the varied life of an army officer in garrison and field. | 


(16mo, cloth, pp. 312. 
ers. Price, $1.50.) 





LITERARY NOTES AND NEWS. 


In a paper on the New Revision of the Old Testament, 
read before the Presbyterian ministers of Philadelphia, 





Professor W. Henry Green, chairman of the American | 


Old Testament Revision Company, called special atten- 


tion to the divergencies of rendering in the ninth chapter | 


of Daniel, between the British and the American revis- 
ion companies. Professor Green, claimed that the 
British company had made unnecessary concessions to 
the advanced critics in their translation of this chapter. 
The German school assigns Daniel to a late date, and 
interprets the Messianic prophecy which culminates in 
Daniel 9: 25-27 as referring to Antiochus Epiphanes, 
rather than to Jesus Christ. Professor Green asserts 
that the renderings adopted by the British revisers com- 
pletely shut the door upon the interpretation of these 
verses, which refers them primarily to Jesus; and that 
the American revisers rightly protested against this con- 
cession, re-asserting the renderings of the “‘ Authorized ” 
Version in their Appendix. A glance at the Appendix 
will show the differences between the two companies. 
The British revisers have expelled the word “ Messiah ” 
from the text in verses 25, 26, translating “anointed 
one.” In verse 25, they punctuate so as to make the 
period from the command to build Jerusalem to the 
coming of the anointed one seven weeks, instead ot 
“seven weeks, and threescore and two weeks,” a change 
which favors the reference to Antiochus Epiphanes. In 
verse 26, they substitute “ his end”’ for “ the end thereof,” 
and in 27 “ for the half of the week” for “in the midst 
of the week.” Professor Green claimed that 
changes were quite gratuitous, and said that he himsels 


a well-known theological school in the 


| New Jersey Doctor of Divinity, who, taking his cue from 


The anonymous writer has | 


New York: Harper and Broth- | 


these | 


| was willing to concede all that truth demanded, but no | 


s - . j 
more. Even, however, if the réference to Antiochus | 
were granted, that would not make a secondary reference | 


to our Lord impossible. 


} 


Criticism of the Revised Version is unfortunately not 
confined to those who have a right to speak upon the 
subject. Several months ago a defense of particular 
passages of the “ Authorized” Version against the Re- 
vised Version was published by a professor of Greek in 
East. The | 
pamphlet was not criticised in these columns, simply 


because it was beyond criticism, the knowledge of Greek | 
} . ’ i =) 


displayed by the learned professor being less than would | 
naturally be looked for in acollege freshman. And now 
we have a similar attack upon the Revised Bible by a 


the erratic Dean of Chichester, comes to the help of the 


“ Authorized” Version against the revisers and against | 
the powers behind the revisers,—the textual critics, and, 
above all, those critics of critics, Westcott and Hort. | 
This new assailant of the Revised Version has all the | 
| unfairness of the Dean of Chichester without his wit, | 
his ability, or his learning. Here is a single sample ot 
his mode of attack. After misrepresenting the critical | 
principles of Westcott and Hort so as to make it appear | 
that these critics accept the Vatican manuscript as | 
“ first, foremost, and infallible arbiter” of the New Tes- 


it is the Vatican MS., because I have to receive it from 
Rome, because I will have no Bible from Rome, no help 
from Rome, and no complicity with Rome; because I 
believe Rome to be an apostate.” 





WORK AND WORKERS. | 


a 

| CONVENTION CALENDAR FOR 1885. 

Minnesota, state, at Faribault...........cccc.cceseeeee June 30-July 2 

| Indian Territory, territorial, at Muscogee..............00+ July 8, 9 

Texas, state, at Mexia............ pasieiiablbsiibties 000 Sossicetenal July 21-23 

| Georgia, state, at Rome ...... Dibdvsiecte¢ashess sasecsnsbiiguasson July 22-24 | 

| Kentucky, state, at Mt. Sterling.............:000 sessed August 18-20 | 

| Idaho, territorial, at Boise City.............1+ e000 ... September 2-4 
New Brunswick, provincial, at Moncton............ October 20-22 


New Hampshire, state, at Franklin................. November 10-12 





SUMMER ASSEMBLIES. 


Inter-state Sunday-school Assembly, at Forest Park, Ottawa, 


ARR i. cts ccncndininntcnstes siscehccseneticbsavnased June 23 to July 4 | 
Nebraska Sunday-school Assembly, at Crete......... July 1-10 
| Island Park Sunday-school Assembly, at Rome City, Indi- 
| RI is iicter satahisesnens. -v0sus cxsocbsnapeloedbbadealacisiebesbess July 7-28 
New England Sunday-school Assembly, at South Framingham, 
aint echiers <cxnaaliuer seepisonateplapeaiesin July 15-29 
Lakeside Sunday-school Encampment, at Lakeside, 


try oer Cert Cy re July 21 to August 2 
Monona Lake Sunday-school Assembly, at Monona Lake 


Sea Side Sunday-school Assembly, at Key East, 


FOMANF vi nu sevvedicalsy es sp ée pegdpovdicesesds cctsuchsieseesds.c AMQnes. 1G 


| Mountain Lake Park Sunday-school Assembly, at Mountain 
BAERD EM, MON RIIUD, 0 ccsicco-snrncdumaponcaiprvscnencnnsod August — 


Chautauqua Sunday-school Assembly, at Chautauqua, New | 


WelRicirciscect visser o oopseescescsseconsecesestsoresnpsece sess MOREE — 





UNCONVENTIONAL THOUGHTS OF 
CONVENTION SPEAKERS. 


Just now the Sunday-school convention season is at 
its height. Hardly a week of these early summer 
months passes without the holding of some important 
state Sunday-school gathering in the East or the West 
| or the North or the South. 
was just gathering her scattered Sunday-school workers 
at Aberdeen—some of them traveling two hundred and 


twenty-five miles to attend, and one gentleman driving 


his own horse four hundred miles on the round trip that 
he might be present. As June goes out, the adjoining 
state of Minnesota is summoning her Sunday-school 
workers to gather at Faribault; while in the weeks 
between the Dakota and Minnesota gatherings, several 
other of the most important states have held their state 
| Sunday-school gatherings. Collective mention of cer- 
tain of the unconventional ideas presented at two of the 
earlier of these Sunday-school convention gatherings is 
made here. It may be said in passing, that the constant 


Work and Workers, is to record especially that Sunday- 





Pe, TH ncercnescencéoseiesess ccecesce July 28 to August 7 | 
New | 


| Monteagle Sunday-school Assembly, at Monteagle, Ten- 
Rs Apa dp bgaasteRc ansdsasehonnsequnsde qpiiscnoncocepersed August 8-28 | 


As June came in, Dakota | 


aim of The Sunday School Times in the department of 


school news that presents fresh thought, or that produces 
thought, on Sunday-school themes. 

Several s‘ates have a larger Sunday-school percentage 
of attendance than New York, but in the aggregate of 
Sunday-school attendance the Empire State leads. 
Therefore, naturally enough, the New York State Con- 
vention is an exceptionally well-attended and well-con- 
ducted Sunday-school gathering. It met at Binghamton 
this year the second week in June, and held a three 


| days’ session, during which many interesting reports 


and addresses were made. The roll of counties being 
called, county reports were received from all parts of 
the state, succeeded by a report from last year’s Inter- 
national Sunday-school Convention; and then a large 
part of the remaining sessions of the convention were 


occupied with the discussion of Sunday-school methods, 


| Said Mrs. J. S, Ostrander, speaking of the primary les- 


son reviews: Make the entire exercise short, not to exceed 
thirty minutes. Be careful to blend the thoughts of the 
twelve lessons into one review thought, and bring that 
thought out repeatedly until that at least is thoroughly 
impressed upon each child’s mind, Useshort, sharp, rapid 
questions that require only short answers. There is little 
trouble, explained the Rey. C. P. Fagnani, about securing 
the operation of the scholar in the Sunday-school class; it 
is not so easy to secure the scholar’s co-operation. He 
will be busy—hand, feet, eyes, and tongue; the question 
is how to keep those busy members rigit/y occupied. 


tament text, this author disposes of that important manu- | The speaker advocated the teacher’s placing on a black- 
script in the following effective way: “I will oppose the | 
Vatican MS. first, foremost, altogether, simply because | 


board or large piece of paper a simple plan, exactly as 
he wishes all the scholars to write it for themselves on 
sheets of paper given them for the purpose, that thus 
their restless desire to be doing something, as well as 
listening to something, may be satisfied. Moreover, at 
the close of the lesson each scholar will have something 
tangible to show for the hour’s effort. Do not allow the 
scholar to originate, but only to copy, and let him present 
his own ideas by word of mouth. Said another speaker: 
“Tt is very largely what a man does, and not what he 
says, or who he is, or where he is, that counts, Itis toa 
great extent the personality of the teacher that impresses 
the teaching upon the scholar.” The Rey. I. J. Lansing 
emphasized the importance of the best teachers for the 
little ones. “It isnot everybody,” he said in substance, 
“who ought to teach little children; it requires the very 
best of the best. If you have a greenhorn, let him teach 
the [grown people, who can wrestle with him; but do 
not let him spoil the little children.” To parents he 
said, “ You ought yourselves to choose the Sunday-school 
where your children shall attend. Whatever is your 
denomination, your children ought ordinarily to go 
| where you do, If they lose interest in the Sunday- 
| school of your church, you may be sure that they will 
not be any more interested elsewhere.” Parents, he 
added, ought not always to send their children to 
Sunday-school, but sometimes, at least, to take them. 
| Johnny and papa may be equally interested in the 
| respective books they are reading, and Johnny feels it a 
privation that he must stop to prepare his Sunday- 
| school lesson, or to go to Sunday-school, while papa can 
read placidly on as though there were no Sunday-school 
in existence. There is more power in saying “ Come” 
| than there is in saying “ Go.” 





3rief mention has already been made in this column 
of the new Superintendents’ Union of Connecticut, but 
much of that Union’s recent first convention, at Hartford, 
| is worthy of fuller mention than has been given. Diffi- 
culties of the superintendent’s work received earliest 
| mention in the convention’s discussions. The sentiment 
regarding inefficient teachers seemed to be that the 
| superintendent should seek to remove that inefficiency 
| by a plain talk with the teacher about it and its cause; 
| and that, if the best interests of the school demanded 
| it, the teacher should be plainly asked to resign. Mr. 
| C. B. Foote thought that such plain talks do good, and 
| that teachers and superintendents frequently shirk in 
that direction. The Rev. A. F. Schauffler was con- 
vinced that most schools are incompletely officered— 
under-officered. Frequently there should be two asso- 
ciate superintendents, he said, where there is now but 
one. One of these associates may, in some cases, teach 
a class, or act as substitute, or assist a feeble teacher, 
but ordinarily both associates can be well employed in 
grading the school and in general oversight. “Two 
teachers are enough for a success‘ul teachers’-meeting— 
ifno more can be secured.” “ A teacher who wants to 
learn is a lovely person to meet with; but a teacher who 
thinks he knows everything is hardly worth praying 
for.’ “Make the singing good by having a separate 
singing-book for each scholar.” ‘“ Have weekly (not 
weakly) reviews, a8 well as quarterly reviews.” Regard- 
ing the relation of pastor and superintendent, different 
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speakers presented slightly different views, 
though all agreed in the need of fullest 


co-operation between the pulpit and the | 


superintendent's desk. The Rev. Mr. Ives 


of Stratford thought the ideal way, if the | 


church could afford it, was to have an 
associate pastor for superintendent; the 
Rev. E, F. Atwood, on the other hand, did 
not believe in two pastors, but thought 
that frequently a business man as superin- 
tendent could do more good than a pastor 
could, Other speakers enumerated as 
ways in which the pastor might help the 
superintendent, that the pastor should | 
assist in the conduct of the teachers’- 
meetings, that he should ordinarily attend | 
the school sessions, prepared to say a 
word when necessary, and that he should | 


make it generally felt that he was sup- | 


porting the superintendent. “For,” said 
one speaker, “ many a good superintend- | 
ent’s work has been spoiled by his pastor. 





COUNCILS IN PROSPECT. 

—Al]l of New England’s many thousand 
Congregational Sunday-school workers | 
will be interested in the announcement | 
now made that the New England and | 
the Massachusetts Congregational Sunday- 
school Associations will join in holding a | 
convention in Boston the second week in | 
November. Inan open letter whereto this 
convention announcement is appended, 
the Massachusetts Congregational State | 
Sunday-school Secretary urges upon the 
superintendents in his vicinity that they | 


| 


should incite their schools to the fullest | 
possible financial support of the home 
missionary work of the denomination. | 
The secretary (Mr. Alexander M. Davis, 
of Boston) speaks with satisfaction of 
the fact that Massachusetts contributed 
$200,000 of the total $450,000 expended 
by the denomination’s home missionary 
work last year, and with pride of the | 
considerable share of those funds con- 
tributed through the Sunday-schools of | 
the state; yet he is urgent in the desire 
that there shall be still farther grow/h in | 
this department of Sunday-school giving, 
correspondent to the continually growing 
needs of the work. 


SUNDA Y-SCHOOLS. 

— Special and appropriate services 
marked the celebration of the twenty- 
fourth anniversary of the First Congre- | 
gational Sunday-school of Hyde Park 
Massachusetts, which anniversary fell upon 
Children’s Sunday, June 14. Under the 
superintendency of Mr. Henry D. Noyes 
the school last year attained to a total 
enrollment of 721, contributed several hun- 
dred dollars to worthy causes, and coni- 
mences the work of another year of its | 
history with an encouragingly large atten- 
dance under the oversight of sixty-five 
teachers and oflicers, 


—The work of gathering into Sunday- 
schools children not before in attendance 





is being pushed vigorously and system- | 


atically in some parts of Connecticut, and 
with most encouraging results. 
town, where a thorough canvass has been 


followed by earnest, persistent effort, there | 


are now less than one hundred between 


the ages of four and sixteen years not | 


attending Sunday-school. One lady in 
that town found fourteen in her district 
not connected with any of the schools, 
So interested had she become in these 
neglecters of God, that she begged the 
privilege of continuing her efforts in their 
behalf. This she did until every one had 
been enrolled as a scholar. 

—Throughout the West the missionaries 
of the American Sunday-school Union are 
also evangelists, preaching as well as gath- 
eringschools, One in Minnesota reports: 
“At Rock Creek, a little village of two 
hundred people in the pine woods, having 
only one sermon a month, I labored sev- 


| 


| while the preacher is preaching. 


| manuscripts. 


In one | 





‘eral days, and thirty-seven became mem- 
_ bers of a praying band, of whom several 
are young married couples. In one family, 
eight children confessed Christ. During 
the past year I have organized twenty-two 
new schools with fifty teachers and 415 
scholars; visited and aided forty-five 
schools having ninety-five teachers and 
871 scholars; delivered seventy-five ser- 
mons and sixty-five addresses, and visited 


5 families, and distributed many copies | 
of the Scriptures and much Christian | 


literature.” 


—In addition to the three schools for- | 


merly superintended by Mr. Carlisle at 
Miwas de Rio Tinto Huelra, in Spain, two 


new ones have been commenced,—one at | 


Elrele with 124 boys and seventy-six girls, 
making five in all now in operation -at 
Huelra, From Elizabeth Cassells, at Villa 
Nova da Gaya, come a few words of grate- 
ful thanks to the Foreign Sunday-school | 
Association for rewards sent to the chil- 
dren. The Amigo is considered a most 


| valuable paper, with no ultra-Protestant 


matter, which would render it quite unfit 
for distribution in Roman Catholic fami- 
lies. The grant of Bibles made to Mrs. 
Jones for the Sunday-school of Bono Cir- 
casso has been most useful. 
turn over the leaves of their Testaments 
One 
boy took his Testament home, and many 
other children borrowed it, one of whom 
was a little girl of seven years, whose life 


| was so impressed by its teachings that 


when dying she called her mother, and | 
said: “Do not cry; I am going to live 
forever with Jesus.” Another woman was 
brought into the church by means of some 
of these children. 


GENERAL. 


—Some weeks since the Junior Class of 
| the Newton ( Mass.) Theological Institu- 


| tion gave a peewee and entertaining | 


rehearsal of an ancient synagogue service 
in the chapel of the Institution. The | 


rehearsal is reported to have been attended | 


by many from the Institution, together 
with friends from outside. All the mem- 
bers of the class were attired in full cos- 
tume ; and the service had been prepared 
by Mr. R. Henry Ferguson, who had 
entire charge of the rehearsal. The manu- 
scripts from which the service was taken 


| were of comparatively early date, and Mr. 
» | Ferguson showed letters from Jewish rab- 


bis witnessing to the authenticity of the 
The object of the exercise 
was, of course, to illustrate ancient syna- 
| gogue customs and methods. 


—Commenting upon the recent arrest 


of two prominent Boston Christian work- | 


ers for open-air preaching on Boston Com- | 
|mon, the Boston correspondent of The | 
Sunday School Times presents the follow- 
ing points of interest: Boston Common 
was never destined to be a place of undis- | 
turbed peace. Once the noisy waters of 
the sea disturbed its southern borders. | 
| Bought for a “training-field” in the sev- 

enteenth century, armed men tramped | 
across it, and cows there exercised their | 
grazing powers. It was a famous place | 
| for Mars’s boisterous columns in the suc- 


| ceeding century, the forces of Shirley and | 
Pepperel camping there in 1745, those of 
Amherst in 1758, and in Revolutionary 
years the souls of patriots were disturbed 
to see, not only England’s soldiers, but 
also English earthworks, on the Common. 
In later years,—and in years of peace,— 
drums have freely rattled there, and 
| to-day it is a famous place for military 
reviews. Why should not the Gospel 
sound its peaceful trumpets there? Here 
Whitefield made sonorous, soul-moving 
pleas. Recently, the city bas required 
that permission be sought to preach the 
gospel on the Common. The Boston 
' Young Men’s Christian Association sought 
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such permission, and found it not. This 
year it began services on the Common. 
Arrests have been made, and the police 
took into court such men as the Rev. Dr. 
A. J. Gordon, the Baptist clergyman, and 
Mr. H. L. Hastings, the publisher. At 
the present time, the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association have received gracious 
| permission to hold services on the Com- 
'mon. It will now be shown that the 
Gospel thus specially “licensed” will 
receive the same protection as the ped- 
| dling of rum. As the constitution of Mas- 
sachusetts guarantees thatone may worship 
God as conscience dictates, “ provided he 
doth not disturb the public peace, or ob- 
struct others in their religious worship,” 
| the question is raised whether the city has 

a right to put any other restriction upon 

preaching on the Common. Certainly, 
| the preacher of the gospel ought to have 
the same right as the base-ball player on 
that eminently free place, Boston Common. 


BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 

A correct statement of the circulation of The 

| Sunday School Times is given each week, The 

| regular edition this week for subscribers is 53,500 

‘copies. Advertisers are free to examine the sub- 

\scription list at any time. The advertising rate 

\is 60 cents per line, with discounts of from 5 

per cent. on two insertions, to 50 per cent. on an 
advertisement running a year. 


Horaford’s Acid Phosphate, beware of imi- 
tations. Imitations and counterfeits have 
‘again appeared. Be sure that the word 
“ Horsford’s” is on the wrapper. None are 
genuine without it. 

















SPECIAL NOTICES. 


Investors should read the 10 years’ business 
report of The J. B. Watkins Land Mortgage Co. 
Lawrence, Kan., - this paper, the fourth week o 
every month. $5,580,350 loaned at 7 to 12 per cent. 
Not a dollar lost. New York office, 243 Bro: “«lway. 














‘LORAL TRACTE€ 


For poncest distribution, each one having 
4 = bla — in — = =o page, 
wit! nee aes ast for notices, e 

u each pack, assorted. 


} ume ‘> ONLY IN PACKETS. 


| Two packs 4 page,t two packs 8 page tracts. 
Price, 20 cents ; postage, 2 cents. 


‘American Tract Society, 


150 Nassau St., New York; 52 Bromfield St., 

Boston; 1512 Chestnut st Philadelphia; 

18 ‘State St., Rochester; i53 Wabash Ave., 
icago. 





"Indispensable to every S. S. Teacher. 
‘Companion. Showing the changes made 


and the reasons why made. 


By T. W. CHAMBERS, D.D., member of Revision Com- 
mittee Revised Old Testament. 


“ Admirable, clear, candid, convincing.”’—M. B. Rid- 
e, D. 
“Phe readiest aid far Segpeetetes 2 and appreciating 
the changes.”—J. Henry Thayer, 
12moe, cloth, ‘i. oe. 
Funk & Wagnalls, 10-12 Dey Street, New York. 





Good Sunday-school Books. Special prices- 


logues. PERKINPINE & Hiee1 NS, 914 Arch St. Phila, 


BOOK FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOLS. 


Send for our list. GOODENOUGH 

& WOGLOM, 12 Nassau 8:., N. Y 

BOOKS. Agents wanted. 

D. L. MOODY'S F. H. Revell, Publisher. -Chicago. 
16 BIBLES; GERMAN OR ENGLISH, $5. 

| F. L. M OORE. 15 8. 8th Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 








Send for Loa Copy Pilgrim Teacher Lesson Notes 
M. C. Hazard. Cong. 8. 8. & Pub. Soc’y, Boston. 


‘EN T HN W. PRITCHARD, 252 
"proaaway, wee and get a handsome journal free, 


END [D FOR THEOLOGICAL CATALOGUE: 
H. B. GARNER, 710 Arch St. Philadelphia, Pa. 


end b Cents to H. H. Carter, Stationer, 3 Beacon St., 
Boston, for samples of paper and envelopes. 


‘MAPS for S. S. ‘<4 og a 
T. ¥. CROWELL & CO., Pince, New a. 


T3= BEST SUN DAY-SCHOOL _ BOOK s. 
Send for HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO.’S List. 


‘by M. ¢ 
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BIOGRAPHICAL Ma rue 25 Portraits each 

month. Three months’ 10c, 92 White St. N. ¥. 
5 oy ‘ALBUMS ‘SELLING re EAC CH. 

$ § MOORE, 158. 8th Street, » Fhiladaiphia, Pa, 


FOOD } ADULTERATION. 





Send for Sample Copy 
the AnaLyst. N ¥. 
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[Library Numbers. 


o ‘Perforate. Gummed,100,10c. ‘45 
.F. Van Everen. 116 Nassau St. » Y ‘ 


SYMBOL GIFTS: 


tend SIX CENTS for 6. 
2 eB Angell, 354 
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JUST ISSUED. 


Hymns of Praise. 


GrorcEe A. BELL and Hvusert P. Marin, Editors. 





224 pages of the best S:.nday-school songs, compiled 
from the wor:*s of more than 


100 DIFFERENT COMPOSERS, 
beautifully bound in cloth, 

Price, 50 cts., by mail; $40 per 100 copies. 

A Voluntary Testimonial from an officer of 
Bethany Mission, the largest Sunday- 
school in New York City. 

“T wonder if you fully realize what a prize you 
“have in your‘ Hymns or Praise.’ We have not 
“used the k long in a aay om ay but lon 
“enough to justify me in es that is Sayers 
* question the best Pe otection oO 7h vik. As songs L 
“have everseen. It makesa long step in advance of 
“the average 8. 8S. hymn-book, and Fairly sparkles 
“with gems. The tunes are solid and good, as well as 
ious, the hymns are we!l chosen, and the 
“ thousand or more children im our school (Bethany) 
“are learning them rapidly, and — scholars 

“alike seem to enjoy them immen 

* Hoping this splendid book will ~~ the success it 
“ deserves, I am, Y ours very truly, 

1. . HAYDEN, Ass't Supt. 

“New York, May 12, 1885. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 76 6 East Ninth Street, N. Y. 
Si Randolph Street,j Chicago. 
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ue hen denomination, that are in Sutin of a 4 
inging book, will tind the very best of everything 





WONDROUS LOVE 


BY GEO. F. ROOT AND C. C. CASE, 


Autuors or “ PURE DELIGHT.” 





WORDS 


BEST music. 


oe peas ges. Printed on toned paper. and pment 4 
bow in boards, Price 35 cts. byanal recived: “The $3. 
a dozen bv express, 

Publishers. 


will send a 


for examination to anv mistress os t anil on on recer 
| oft}grty cents: SPECIMEN ‘AGES FREE! 


PUBLISHED BY 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 


CINCINNATI, OFC. 


|b CHURCH & C0,, 55 East 13th Street, New York City. 





4 CHEAP HYMN-BOOK FOR THE MILLION. 


CORONATION SONGS, 


By Rev. Dr. C. F. Dees and THEODORE PERKINS. 
A fine selection of the best material, new and old, 
adapted to 
Praise Meetings, Camp Mectings, 
Sunday-Schools, Family Devotion, 
Sabbath Worship. 


128 pages, boards, postpaid, 15 cents; per hundred, $12. 


A. S. BARNES & CO., Publishers, 
111 and 113 William Street, New York. 


The QUARTET comprising ‘‘ Songs 


of Redeeming 
Love" and three other by meray 
by the same authors, one vol., music, 8 cents; hymns, 
only $20 per 100. J. 3 HOOD. ‘1018 Arch St., Phila., Pa. 


Seven Great Monarchies 


THE SEVEN GREAT MONARCHIES 
of the Ancient Eastern World; Chaldea; an 
Babylon; Media; Persia; Parthia ; and the 
Persian Empire. By GEoRGE RAWLINSON, M.A. 
In three large 12mo we of over 2,000 pages, 
large type, ed. With all the notes and - 

reatly improved index, also with the profuse fi 

lustrations (over 700) ‘and maps of the E nish 
edition. Price, per set, in fine cloth, gilt tops, 
reduced from $1s to 3.00. Postage, 42 cents, 


“The books, as books, are EXCELLENT. Paper 
type, presswork,. illustrations, and binding are Pal 
good, and the price extraordinarily low.’’—Literary 

Vorid, Boston. 

“These books are a MARVEL of CHEAPNESS and 
excellence. We know of no other work of similar 
value and extent that is sold in this or any other mar- 
ket for anything like so low a price." — Ez7a@ x 

“A ep ey history. The reader almost 
feels that the author has walked hand in hand with 
the heroes of almost prehistoric periods, so familiar is 
he with the facts of olden times. When he describes 
an Assyrian sunset, or a Chaldean home, the reader is 











led to forget the long centuries separate Sane 
scenes from modern times. The dee antiquit 
imbued with the freshness of a bright and liv 


: 
goetens, full of realities, shrouded in the gloom ng 

efeat, or made radiant with the gece of some 
Babylonian king. Remoteness of the times treated or 
has not obscured the author’s work, but has invested 
it with the elements of romance. When he bri 2 





bloom of health to the cheeks of those who pe 
2,400 years before Christ, and analyzes charuaeer, = 


| scribes cities, —" battles, and sanctions all with 


| the matchless accu 
| leaves a telling to union on the mind. His 


y of a vast erudition, his book 
reserve 


| knowledge is wonderful, and substantiates the main 


| ences to original sources of information. 





ponpaved te Mre 


narrative in excellent annotations aud accurate refer- 


It is the 
reatest historical work of the times.” — 7imes, Kansas 


‘ity, Mo. 


“It abounds in ARTISTIC and SCHOLARLY de- 
tails. It contains the studies of a learned lifetime 
and the faithful student will rise from its perusal 
with a mind enriched by a more — knowledge of 
that ancient world whose m of 


yster’ he 
scholars has been endeavoring to elucidate. i Math, 
Toronto. 


THE PENN PUBLISHING CO., 
802 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 








Inordering goods, or in making inquiry concerning 
anything advertised in this paper, will oblige the 
Tieae, an eal ac he amen tet that you 
saw the advertisement in The Sunday Times. 
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TANDARD RELIGIOUS BOOKS. 





A DICTIONARY OF THE BIBLE, 


Comprising its Antiquities, Biography, Geography, 
and Natural History, with numerous illustrations engraved 
expressly forthis work. Edited by William Smith, LL.D., 
Classical Examiner of the University of London. The 
publishers have spared no expense nor pains to make the 
mechanical execution and typography of the book equal 


THE SCRIPTURES TRUE. 


Historical Evidences of the Truth of the Scriptures, 
with special reference to the doubts and discoveries of 
modern times, By George Rawlinson, author of “Seven 
Great Monarchies of the Ancient Eastern World,” etc. 
New edition, with the notes translated by A. N. Arnold. 
Price reduced from $1.75 to50 cents. Postage 10c. extra. 





to its rare merit in other respects. It contains over 1,000 
pages and 150 illustrations, all substantially bound in 
black cloth. To make this a popular edition the price has | 
been reduced from $5, and is now sent, ‘postpaid, to any | 
part of the United States or Canada for $1.75. 


There are three books which ought to be found in every household— 
the Bible, an English Dictionary,anuda Bible Dictionary. The necessity 
of the first two is universally admitted; and «a moment’s consideration 
will show the almost equal importance of the third. Bible Dictionaries 
of acertain grade of exceilence have not been wholly unknown to the 
Bible readers of our country, though by no means so widely circulated 
as desirabie; but i: is also true that all such books prepared previously 
to the recent very Ley advances in Biblical Science and research are, 
and must be, exceedingiy incomplete. The desire, therefore, for a com- 
prehensive and accurate work of this kind. embodying the results of 
fhe most recent research and of the ripest Biblical scholarship, has of 
lute been deeply felt, and frequently expressed, by the intelligent Bible 
readers of our country, and especially have many pastors and Sunday- 
school teachers urged upon publishers the need of such a work. Such, 
most emphatically, both in com and merit, is the work which the 
publishers now offer to the American public in a careful and trust- 


bho A abridgment of Dr. William Smith's Dictionary of the Antiqui- 
ties, Biography, G raphy. and Natural History of the Bible. A book 
unive ly admitted, by those most competent to judge, to be the best of 


its kind in the English language. Its editor and associate contributors 
(thirty-five in number) are well known as among the most eminent 
Biblical scholars of our time,in both Europe and America, and they 
have rmed their work with a thoroughness which leaves little 
room for competition or criticism. 

This Dictionary, prepared under the direction and superintendence of 
Dr. Smith himself, for wide and general use, contains a full and accurate 
account of every place and name mentioned in the Bible which can pos- 
sibly need explanation, of every animal, plant, or mineral alluded to by 
the Sacred Writers, and of every custom and article of use among Jew- 
ish and contemporary nations, to which reference is made in the Bible 
or Apocrypha. The most recent researches of Robinson, Layard, Raw- 
linson, and mony other explorersin Bible lands, here render their aid 
in determining questions hitherto unsettled, or in correcting the mis- 
takes of previous investigators. It contains also a sufficiently complete 
history and analysis of each of the Books of the Bible, every article 
being entirely reliable, and many of them the results of the ripest and 
rarest scholarship, and embodying the substance of whole treatises upon 
their respective subjects. The simple explanations of this work, unlike 
the expositions of a Commentary, admit of no denominational or sec- 
tarian coloring, and it is, therefore, equally valuable to Bible readers of 
every diversity of belief. 





The Teaching of the Twelve Apostles. 


Teaching of the Twelve Apostles. From the manuscript 
recently discovered by the Metropolitan Bryennios in the 
Library of the Most Holy Sepulchre in Constantinople. 
Edited and transiated, with Introduction and Notes, by 
J. Fitzgerald, M.A. The Greek text and the translation 
printed on opposite pages. In one handsome volume, fine 
cloth, red edges. Price, 25 cents. Sent post-paid on 
receipt of price. 

“By all odds the most important writing, exterior to the New Testa- 


ment, now in possession of the Christian world.”—The Independent, 
New York. 


A volume which every earnest reader of the Holy Scriptures will 
rejoice to possess—indispensable to all clergymen and theological stu- 
dents. The handiest edition anywhere published, accurate in schol- 
arsbip, and typographically perfect. 

“A .2stimony of the lofty moral earnestness and triumphant faith 
which subdued a reluctant world and laid it prostrate at the foot of the 
cross.” — Bishop Lightfoot. 





THE LIFE OF TRUST. 


Being a Narrative of the Lord’s Dealings with George 
MULLER, written by himself. With an introduction by 
Dr. Francis Wayland. A new edition, including his visit 
to America. Price, cloth binding, reduced from $2.00 to 
60 cents. Postage 10c. extra. 


George Muller is one of the most remarkable men of the century. 
The work which he has accomplished is without its parallel in all past 
history—it certainly is worth the study of all who aspire to a knowledge 
ofthe world’s forces, and the progress of mankind, Galileo discovered 
that “the world moves,” and Newton the force that moves the world,— 
Muller has in some sense found anew the very source of that which 
Newton discovered and whose working Galileosaw. His life and work 
are wonderful evidences of the truths that moral force is, after all, the 
greatest, as well as the most mysterious in the universe, and that the 





| at the beginning of our ministerial course. 
| which Rawlinson lays down and applies, and the wealth of facts which 


“We remember the intense interest with which we read these lectures | 
The historical principles 


he subsidizes, remain in support of the divine word against current 
assailants. We are, therefore, glad to see this new edition of the lec 
tures.” — Presbyterian Journal, Philadelphia, Pa. 

“A book of great value, and es; jally adapted to meet the objections 
| of skeptics at the present day. r. Rawlinson, from his accurate knowl- 
| edge of the literary monuments of antiquity, as well as the remarkable 
| discoveries which have recently been made in the valleys of the 

Euphrates and the Nile, was peculiarly qualified for his work, and he 
| has brought his vast stores of knowledge to confirm the historical accu- 
| racy of the Scriptures in a most convincing manner.’’— Methodist Re- | 
corder, Pittsburgh, Pa. | 


} 








Geikie’s Life and Words of Christ. 


Life and Words of Christ. By Cunningham Geikie, 
D.D. New and cheaper edition, the handsomest yet issued 
at a low price. One volume, 16mo, 838 pages, Brevier 


type. Cloth, 50cents. Sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt 
of 60 cents. 
“A great and noble work, rich in information, eloquent and scholarly 


in style, earnestly devout in feeling.’’— Literary World, 

“ A work of gigantic industry, and, what is the chief point, it breathes 
the spirit of true faith in Christ. I rejoice at such a magnificent creation, 
and wonder at the extent of reading it shows.”—Dr. DeLITzscH. 

“ Asa picture ofthe civilization of Christ's time and country, Dr. Geikie's 
book is admirable. His archaic knowledge is not the product of aspecial 
cramming for this book, It is digested knowledge; it appears less in 
learned foot-notes than in the coloring of the entire narrative. What 
Conybeare and Howson have done for the life of St. Paul, Dr. Geikie has 
done for the life of St. Paul’s Lord. The learning is not Jess full nor less 
luminous; while in some respects it is more thoroughly harmonized 
with and incorporated into the life itself.""—Harper’s Magazine. 


| 





SMITH’S BIBLE DICTIONARY. 





New Acme Edition, 470 double-column pages, Agate 
type. Cloth, price 50 cents. Postage 6c. extra. 


This is an unabridged reprintof the edition rgipen sold at$3.00. The 
type is clear and beautiful, and for daily use it is believed to be the best 
edition published. Dr. Smith isso well known as peerless in this special 
field—the éatest and highest known authority, that any special words 
descriptive of the work are unnecessary. 





EARLY DAYS OF CHRISTIANITY. 


By Canon F. W. Farrar. Large 12mo, large type, the 
best edition published, containing the author’s notes, and 
index complete. Cloth, 65 cents. Sent by mail, post- 
paid, on receipt of 80 cents. 

“Tt is hard to imagine what more the advocates of the popularization 
of standard literature can desire than Canon Farrar’s book in so portabie 

a form and at so cheap a price.” —The World, New York, 


“ A work ot such admirable spirit and scholarship as to need no coim- 
mendation.”— The Times, Philadelphia, Pa. 





SEEKERS AFTER GOD. 


By Canon F. W. Farrar, author of “The Early Days 
of Christianity,” etc. Large 12mo, Long Primer type, 
leaded, 306 pages. Cloth, 35 cents. Sent, post-paid, on 
receipt of 40 cents. 


This work is one of the most interesting to be found in religious litera- 
ture, by an author of the foremost rank, in accuracy and protandity of 
scholarship, and grace and eloquence of language. The following are 
selections from its table of contents: 

Beginning of the End, 
Death of Seneca. 


Family of Seneca. 

Education of Seneca, 

Roman Society. Seneca and St. Paul. 

Rome under Tiberius. Resemblances to Scripture. 
Reign of Caius. . Life of Epictetus. 

Reign @f Claudius. Views of Epictetus. 


power of faith is as real, while more potent, than any other in God’s Banishment of Seneca. ** Manual” and “ Fragments.” 
creation. This‘ Life of Trust” has thrilled, inspired, and moulded the Seneca in Exile. Discourses of Epictetus. 
lives of tens of thousands, and long will continue so to do. Seneca’s pullcoonhy Gives Way. Education of Marcus Aurelius, 
neca’s Recall m Exile. Life and Thoughts. 
Agrippina, Mother of Nero, “ Meditations.’ 
Nero and his Tutor 


WORKS OF JOHN BUNYAN. 


Containing the Pilgrim’s Progress, The Holy War, 
Grace Abounding, The Jerusalem Sinner Saved, The Saint’s 
Privilege, The Water of Life, and the Barren Fig-Tree. 
With a life of Bunyan by Rev. Dr. Cheever, and an Essay 
by James Montgomery. 
on wood, and a steel portrait. Large quarto, Pica type, 
840 pages. Cloth, $1.50. Postage 30c. extra. 

Nearly | 
the immortal Pi 
other of Bunyan’s works, thou 
oned without its 


existence. 
way into thousands of homes, 


h probably any of them would be reck- 


THe Penn PuBLisHING 
802 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Illustrated with 100 engravings 


household in the Protestant world has, in some form, 
igrim’s Progress; not one in a hundred possesses any 


ual in Christian literature, were the former notin | fairly demands a place in every 
In this form, at a price beyond precedent, it ought to find its 





HISTORY OF THE REFORMATION. 
ILLUSTRATED EDITION, 
By D’Aubigne. In one large quarto volume, Long 


Primer type, 751 pages, illustrated with about 200 engravings 
on wood, Cloth, $1.50. Postage, 30c. extra. 


Chambers’ Coogee. says: “It is written withthe utmost vivacity, 
and is sometimes eloguent. Its popularity has been immense.” 





Probably no other modern religious historical work ever attained 

equal celebrity, or is more deserv ly dear to the Protestant world. It 

Christian home. and is now, in this 

excellent and attractive form, with profuse illustrations, easily within 
the reach of every home. 


HISTORY OF ALL RELIGIONS. 


Containing a Statement of the Origin, Development, 
Doctrines, form of worship, and government of all the 
Religious denominations of the world. By Samuel 
Schmucker, LL.D. Large 12mo, 350 pages, Small Pica 
type, with many illustrations, Extracloth. Price reduced 
from $2.00 to 50 cents, Postage 8c. extra. 

This embraces a concise, clear, and entertaining sketch of nearly one 
hundred and fifty of the pstaatans religious denominations of the world, 
and gives the general reader all the information he is likely to seek con- 


cerning them. Such a work is highly important toall who would be 
well informed in what is most vital to the interests or humanity. 





THE HERMITS. 


By the Rev. Charles Kingsley, author of “ Hypatia,” 
“Westward, Ho,” ete. Large 12mo, Small Pica type, 
leaded, 340 pages. Cloth, 35 cents. Sent postpaid on 
receipt of 50 cents, 

Charles Kingsley isso well known asa writer, interesting, conscien- 
tious, and scholarly, that it is unnecessary to more than indicate the 
general character of this work, a mixture of mcgranhy, history, myth, 


and eloquent Christian discourse. The following are principal subjects 
of the various chapters: 


Introduction. St. > 
St. Paul, the First Hermit. Sayings of Antony, 
Hilarion. Arsenius, 


The Hermits of Asia. 
Simeon Sty lites. 


The Hermits of Europe, 
St. Severinus. 


The Celtic Hermits. 


St. Malo. St. Columba, 
St. Guthlac, St. Godric of Finchale, 
Anchorites. 





WORKS OF FLAVIUS JOSEPHUS, 


Comprising the Antiquities of the Jews, a History of 
the Jewish wars, and a life of Josephus, written by him- 
self; also dissertations concerning Jesus Christ, John the 
Baptist, James the Just, God’s Command to Abraham, eic. 
Translated by William Whiston, together with numerous 
explanatory notes, a complete index, ete. In one large 
octavo volume, 880 double-column pages. Price, in cloth, 
$1.40. Postage 25c. extra. 

The Works of Flavius Josephus, translated by Whiston, fs a title 
familiar to every one. Asa book of highest historical value, of surpass- 
ing interest, a companion and interpreter of the books of the Bible, it 
holds a place in literature such as no work of modern origin can assume 


toreach. This is much the best edition in the market, and cheaper than 
the very cheapest. 

“The books came safely, and [ am not only surprised, but also 
delighted with them, If you had not explained how it was you could 
issue them so nena and still makea profit, I should think you bad 
started out as a benefactor to mankind, and were almost giving them 
away, and losing money all the time.”—Mnrs, UG. H. AIKEN, Jackson- 
ville, Oregon. 


CRUDEN’S COMPLETE CONCORDANCE 


To the Holy Scriptures of the Old and New Testament, 
or a Dictionary and Alphabetical index to the Bible, by 
which any verse in the Bible may be readily found by 
looking for any material word in the verse. A new edi- 
tion, thoroughly revised, nearly 900 pages, printed on fine 
paper and substantially bound. Royal 8vo,cloth, Sent to 
any part of the United States, postpaid, on receipt of $1.75, 

This isthe genuine and entire edition of Cruden’s great work. Next 
to Dr. Young’s more recent work, mentioned above, Crnden’s is the 


best. One of these should be possessed by every English-speaking 
Protestant family in the world. 








THE NEW TESTAMENT. 


The King James Version of A. D. 1611, and The 
Revised Version of A. D. 1881. Arranyed on opposite 
pages. Cloth, 25 cents; cloth, red edges, 35 cents. 
Postage 12c, extra. 


The type is clear and good. Noone need be without a Revised Testa- 
ment when prices are brought so low. ° 





Legends of the Patriarchs and Prophets. 


By S. Baring-Gould. Large 12mo, 380 pages, Long, 
Primer type. Cloth, 40 cents. Sent post-paid on receipt 
of 50 cents. 


An incredible number of legends exist « 1 with the person 
whose history is givenin the Old Testament. This handsome volume 
is a collection of those most interesting and important, gleaned from 
Musselmen and Jewish sources. It is a work of most unique literary 
interest, 








LIFE OF ST. PAUL. 


Life and Epistles of St. Paul. By Conybeare and 





Howson. Large 12mo, bourgeois type, 764 pages. Cloth 
70 cents. Postage 12c. extra. 


Few volumes of Religious Literature have ever proved more populan 
It has sold in this country by the hundred thousand at the price of $3.09 
and upwards. This edition is unabridged, handsome, large type, and 
always satisfactory to buyers. 


ComPaNy, 
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PUBLISHER'S DEPARTMENT. — 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES. Published weekly 
at the following rates, which include teeta 
From | to 4 copies, one pencoson2 . onl 

a4 5 to 9 copies... 
10 to 19 copies... ofeveesee 
DO COPIER OF OVEP, 0.0.0. 0000 -cerecesestvereessreeeeeee 1, 0 be 

Three or six months at the same proportionate rate. 
To the person forming aciub of either grade, at these 
regular rates, one additional copy free. 

The papers for a club will be sent either to the Indl- 
vidual addresses of the members, or in a package to 
one address, according to the preference of subserib- 
era. The papers for a club should ail goto one pae 















office, although in cases where a portion the 
teachers of a school get their mail matter from one 
0et-office, and others in the same school get theirs 


om another, the papers will 
Different schools are not to wnite in the forming of a 
club, but each school should have its own club, at 
whatever price the number of copies taken entitles it. 

Additions may be made at any time to a club—such 
additional subscriptions to expire at the same time 
with the club as originally ordered, each subscriber 
paying pro rata for the time that he is to receive the 
paper. 

The papers for a club, whether going In a "kage to 
one address, or sent separately to the members of the 
club, will be discontinued at the expiration of the sub- 
scription. 


The yellow label on each paper sent to single (not club) 
subscribers shows up to what date the paper has been 
paidfor, If the publisher does not by that date receive 
arequest from the subscriber that the paper be discon 
tinued, he will continue to send it. The paper will, 
however, be stopped at any time thereafter, Y the sub- 
scriber so desires, and remits the amount due Jor the 
time that he has received it, The papers for a club will 
be stopped at once on the expiration of the elub subscrip- 
tion, unless a renewal for the same is received. 

Subscriptions will be received for any portion of a 
year at yearly rates. 

Subscribers asking to have the direction of a paper 
changed should be careful to name not only the post- 
office to which they wish it sent, but also the one to 
which it has been sent. All addresses should include 
botn county and state. 


Ifaclub subscription is renewed by some other per- 
son than the one who sent the previous subse ription, 
such person will oblige the publisher by stating that 
the club he subscribes for takes the place of the one 
SOPMO LOBE YORE WY .o.....cccceccccesecreesccossereecenees 


FOR THE SMALLER SCHOOLS.—By a new plan, 
the smaller schools, which, on account of having but 
few teachers, cannot form large clubs, have the Teo 
fit of the very lowest rate. It provides that when 
the entire force of teachers in any school és less than 
twenty, the club rate to such school shall be $1.00 per 
copy, on condition that the order for the papers be 
accompanied by a statement that the number o copies 
ordered in the club is not less than the full number of 
teachers in the school. ‘This does not mean that every 
teacher must actually be a subscriber, but that the 
number of copies ordered must not be less than the 
fullnumber of teachers. Persons who are not teach- 
ers, may be asked to join the club, in order to secure 
the required number. Any number of copies in excess 
of the required number, may be subscribed for at the 
same rate. Teachers belonging to the same household 
may be counfed as ONK tn making such a statement of 
the number of teachers in a school. For example: If 
there are seven teachers in a school, two of whom 
belong to one household, and three to another, the 
club subscription need not be for more than four 
copies, in order to secure the low rate. 

Anextracopy cannot be given to one who forms a 
club on this plan “ for the smaller schools.” 

Enough coplesof any one issue of the paper, to enable 
all the teachers of a school to examine it, will be sent 
free upon application 

Ifa more Luorough examination of the paper is de- 
sired than can be had through receiving specimen 
copies of asingle issue, the publisher will send (in a 
package to one address) any number of copies each 
week, for four weeks only, at the rate of eight cents 
per copy. Ten copies, for instance, would thus cost 
eighty a, for four weeks, 


IREAT BRITAIN. 


Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 27 Paternoster Row 
London, E. C., will seud The American Sunday School 
an post free, for a year, to any address in Great 

n, for ten shillings prepaid, The paper will be 
sold by ‘all the principal newsdealers, price twopence, 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher 
725 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
_P. 0. Box 1550. 


be sent accordingly. 


SAFE INVESTMENTS. ath 8s 


Pe Minneapolis, Minn. 


A MARVEL in n Life insurance! | 
Lipa "e. security to each $1.00 liability. 
TS pp, per cent, saved in cost. 


Ung, $5,000 “38 
Behan lap a 


$10,000,000 insurance. ~ etn Lng 


For agencies or information, address ea 
ON LARGE LOANS. “@& 

YOK peg SMALL LOANS 
O FiksT MORTGAGE 8° Oo 





L. G, FOUSE, President. 
MS in OHILO and 
FROLAN ANA Worth Three Times amount 
wo States raise annually 323, 
000 SUIS of ‘of Wineat and Corn, A 
tural region, with splendid R. R. facili 


nent im 
expense 


rich agricul- 
ute : ities and 
ovemments, making First-class investments. 
% terest semi-annually. Over 40 
= te references furnished, For 


eadaeee d. ICKINSON & CO. Richmond, Ind 


FARM LOANS 


oY RED BY 
FIRST 


PER CENT. 
MORTGAGES | 8 


ANNUAL 
NETTING INTEREST. 
Ten years in the JV Over 1,80@ loans in 
force. Personal acquaintance with lands and 
values, First money Loaner in Red River Valley. 
Interest collected and sent to you free ef cest. 
Cc lorgymen and professional men find these loans 
just what they need: a safe investment yielding a 
largeand regular income, and causing them ho trouble 
or anxiety. I am knewn aad recemmended by 
leading business men and clergymen Bast and West. 
vy RE 3 ER ENCES. “@a 
Rev. WM. L. GAGE, D.D., ees. 
M. B. GATES, Pu.D., - L.D., President Rutgers Col- 

lege, New Brunswick, N. 

Dr. WM. J. MIL ae Prewid ‘nt Geneseo 

Echoal Geneseo, 

Hon, EB. M. TOPL IPF, Manchester, N. H. 

Rey. JOHN W. RAY, Lake City, Minn. 

Importers’ and Traders’ National Bank, New York. 

First National Bank, St. Paul, Minn. 

The Congrega/tmatist, Boston, and hundreds of others 
in all paris of the United States, 

Allare pleased with my fev estments. Circu- 
lar, references, letters from old customers, and New 
Map of Dakota sent /ree on application. 

Mention this ee r. Address, 


TES, 


ros. Merchant's Bank, Grand Ferks, Daketa | 
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| JOHNSTON’S FLUID BEEF. 


The most 
the most nutritious and finest flavored. 


pular preparation of the kind in the market, and without doubt 


For the sick and well alike, it is the best 


of diet, and for nursing mothers and summer complaint in children, it is notably 


valuable. 


Consult your physician about it. 


WILLIAM M. SHOEMAKER, Proprietor 
ROBERT SHOEMAKER & CO., Agents, Philadelphia, Pa. 





ROCKFORD = 


are unequalled in exacting service. 
Used by the Chief Mechanician of 
the U. S, Coast Survey ; by the Ad- 
miral Comm: anding in the U. S. 
Naval Observatory, for Astronomi- 
cal work; and by Licometive Engi- 
neers, Conductors and Railway men. 






S WATCHES 


ST os as 
x for all uses in THE 
& es se and durability are re- 
quisites. Sold in principal cities 
and towns by the oe ANY’S 
Exclusive Agents (leading jewel- 
ers). who give a F LL warrantv.- 





The Life and Epistles of the Apostle Paul. 


By the Rev. W. J. CONYBEARE, M. A., 


Late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge ; and 


The Rev. J. 5S. HOWSON, M.A., 


Dean of Chester. 


From the period of Christ’s Apostles this narrative pictures the successive stages of Paul’s 
life, journeys, trials, persecutions, ete., with much that is interesting to the Bible student con- 
cerning the various parts of the countries through which he traveled. At this time, in particular, 


this book is especially interesting, throwin 
national Lessons of the season. 


light, as it does, upon the subject of the Inter- 
Constant calls coming to us for the book demonstrate that, were 


the existence of the book more widely known, the demand would increase in proportion. An 


Appendix to the book has to do with the Date of the Pastoral Epistles, 


This is followed by a 


Chronological Table and an Index, which will be found a great convenience in using the book 


as a reference, 


At the extremely low price at which it is offered, we think many should avail 


themselves of the opportunity of securing so excellent a work. 


Large 12mo, bourgeois type, 764 pages. Cloth, 70 cents, 


Orders will receive prompt attention. 


Postage, 15 cents extra. 


PENN PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


802 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 








LIFE IS PLEASANT TO 


all who wear the 


Are RE 


nee fia 
an UFFS. 
For Men AND Boys. 
Ladies wear the Cuffs, 
hah at. at turndowns, and Murillo, stand-up. 

Several webs of Fine Muslin, starched together, and pol- 
tshed on both sides, form the new LINENE FABRIC. 

TEN collars, or five pairs of cuffs, sold at stores for 25 cents, 
or sent by mail from factory, if not foundon sale. Trial collar 
and pair of cuffs (say what size) post-paid for BEX cents. 

Two GOLD Medals awarded at M.C.M.A. Fair, Boston, 188x, 

Circulars free. Jobbers in principal cities supply Retailers. 
Samples free to the trade. Mention where you saw this adv't. 

REVERSIBLE COLLAR CO., CO., Factory, Cambridge, Mass, 

FOR LADIES’ FANCY 


HEADQUARTERS Bunks ancy 


We will send you our Ladies’ Book of Fancy Work | 
(Price, 5c.) for three 2-c. by e? A Felt Tidy, Im 
ported Silk to wy te and Juustrated Price List for | 
ten 2c. stamps. F. INGALLS, Lyzun, Mass. 


OUTFIT. of 2 de ns, 60 cents 
STAMPING 2: BUR Ge 
38 Witt 14th oy New York 
NEW 505 Chestnut St. Phila, Pa 
BRE.s nsonKNITTE 197 E. Madixon St.Chicaco 


he “Automatic’’Sewing Machine. Best in the world. 
A Willcox & Gibbs. M. C 0., : 658 Broadw ray. New York 


THE UNION TRUST CO., 


611 and 613 Chestnut Street. 
Actual COST. 


The cost of $10,000 insurance in the NEW ENG- 
LAND MUTUAL LIFE, age 30, 20-year endowment, 
at the tenth payment will be by endorsement exactly 
three dollars and twenty cents. An ANNUAL DIS- 
TRIBUTION OF SURPLUS will be made which 























will very materially increase the value of the invest- | 


ment, 
Office in bese 
SOUTH FOURTH Street, 


% NET: TO 0 INVESTORS, 








for 
you sec by mort- 
eal Es in nne- 
emis or ee pin © oe Mina , worth th: 
Spo ot the oan,and g 
per ct. Satisfaction : 
eity First-class 








this ; 
wit ae sgamaih bo arouker. Mention this 
SILBAKER. Loan Ag’t., Minneapolis, ) ina 





Per cent, Conservative Investments in First 
on e m Loans in Minnesota and Da- 
ota, 


ished five years. Paid-up cash capital, 
Over $600,000 loaned withouta single loss. 
and warrants for sale. Send for circular. 
DAKOTA INVESTMENT COMPANY, 
Incorporated, Grand Forks, Dakota. 


50,000, 
nds 


References: Col. R. N. Batchelder, U. S. A., W ash: | 


ington, D. C.; Joseph B. Clark, Manchester, N. a? 
Loan and Trust Savings Bank, Concord, N. 
Cashier First National Bank of Montpelier, Vt. 
W. M. Blackburn, D.D.; Rev. H. G. 
Grand Forks, 


Re Y. 
Mende bhall, 
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<2" INVESTORS -= 


Should confer with the 


WESTERN FARM MORTGAGE CO. 


Lawrence Kansas, First 9 age Real Es- 


tate Loans paid i rere York ute Satis- 
faction ¢ UAR NTEE ‘or reliability, consult 
| Third Nae Sane ss Fe oe or Nat. ee 


Kan. Security Large. 
Send for ma hy ay 
| F. M, Perkins, Pres. 

1. T. Warne. V. Pres. } ‘Auditor. 


nterest prompt tly paid. 
verte me ine. etc, | 

. Perkins, See’ v- 
"\C. W. Gillett. ‘Zreas. 


r? per rooms. with principal and interest | 
uaranteed, at option of mortgagee. Estab- | 


j) 1001LL'pPacerampoier wiTop} 
|) RULES FOR KNITTING, EMBROID-f) 
ERY, CROCHET, ETC., SENT FOR, 
10 CENTS IN STAMPS. WASTER) 


SEWING SILK, BLACK OR AS- 
SORTED 25 CTS. PER OUNCE. 


Loe SILK CO., Phila., Pa. 


ST oR SEALTH, Com 
R HEA om- 
S ens ties =o sega 
‘ o Bae ee en FIT fer ALL AGES. 
Sold by leading retailers. Lae for them. 
Take no ethan. {2"Send for circular. 
FERRIS BROS. Manufacturers, 
ite Street, NEW YO! YORK. 
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The best elastic bone in the world for dress-making purposes. For 


vale by the wholesale and retail trade. Samples free. 
THE WARREN FEATHERBONE co... Three Oaks, Mich. 








HENLEY’ S CHALLENGE ROLLER SKATE 
ACKNOWLEDGED BY EXPERTS AS THE 
Most com 


lete 
scientific skate 
and by Rink Men 
as the most dura- 
tie one in the 
market. Liberal 
terms to the trade 
For new 48-page' 
Lilustrated Catalogue, send 4c, stamp to 
M. C. Henley, Richmond, Ind, Mention tiiis paper. 


* 3 Printing Press, ur" 


Card & label Press,$3. Larger sizes, $5 to 
$75. For old or young. Everything easy; 
printedd rections. Send 2stamps for cat- 
alogue of Presses, Type, Cards, etc,, to 
the factory. Kelsey & Co.. Meriden. Conn. 


"aa IF YOU Waxt n 


aa THE 


LATCHLEY 
HORIZONTAL 


It costs a trifle more 
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the market, but the 
saving in time, la- 
r and ice secured 
by the closed tub, and 
the horizontal revolu- 
tion, will cever not 
only the extra cost. but 
whele cost of the 
freezer in a very short wee. ne te the satisfaction 
eas gaier ty it i330 an = into 4 
at all. Sizes—2, 3, 4.6.8, an rite 
for price list to CHAS. G. BLA in. Ys 
Manuf'r, 308 Market St., Philadelp! ’ 


VAPORATING FRUIT 


Full treatise on imprev 
ro fit i 
pv mn a, pro} oREE 





| AMERICAN MANO Go. 


P.O. Box 22. WAYN 





FRG SPOR ILES BAE  MOTS S 


WORTH REPEATING. 


— »———_ 


THE HEART IS KING. 
(Franklin E. Denton, in The Current.) 


We are not here to feel, nor yet to know; 

To do is the essential thing below. 

The grandest poems are the noblest deeds ; 
The greatest poet does not rhyme, but bleeds. 


Nor Aschylus nor Milton ever sung 
As did Savonarola as he hung, 
| Or Maceabeus, when the Syrian steel 
| Cleft the great heart that held Judea’s weal. 


When one poor mortal struggles for the light 
And suffers for the sake of what is right, 
Sublime as is the universal scene, 

The day is little and the night is mean. 


The deepest science and the highest art 

Are glow-worms, and the noon-day sun—the 
heart. 

And all the glory of the world above 

Is only bravery and — love. 


A GLIMPSE OF LIFE AMONG 
THE HERDSMEN 
{R. F. Zogbaum, in Harper’s Magazine. ] 


Patter! patter! patter! the rushing, 
confused roar of hundreds of .hoots strik- 
ing the hard road-bed, a queersound, filling 
the air with a low yet penetrating noise, 
like the falling of millions of hailstones 
on dry leaves, not the heavy and sharp 
ringing tramp of iron-shod horses, but a 
shuffling, soft, although distinctly marked 
mufiied “rolling, something like that pro- 
duced by the distant passage of a heavily 
laden treight-train. Slowly, irresistibly 
onward through the wild cafion—the 
frowning walls of sandstone and gigantic 
pines towering on one side, on the other 
and below, rushing and foaming over its 
rough bed, the river—pushing forward 
like a stream of liquid lava from some 
vomiting crater, long drawn out in a 
crowded, dense column on the narrow, 
winding trail, moves the mighty herd. A 
thick, smoke-like cloud of yellow dust— 
through which the sunlight breaking 
lights up the tangle of horns, swaying 
Land tossing in the distance like foam 
cresting the angry billows of some dark, 
storm-lashed torrent—hovers above; a 
heavy, sweetish odor fills the air; and 
mingling with the pattering rush of the 
hoots and the roar of the stream, comes 
the occasional booming bellow of some 
frightened steer. 

Very slowly and cautiously the herd 
moves forward ; sometimes there is a halt 
in front; those in the rear crowd up more 
closely; very gently, and with soothing 
cries, the experienced cow-boys urge them 
on. Already this morning an unfortunate 
steer, pushed i in a sudden, panicky rush of 
his companions over the edge ot the trail, 
has fallen down into the foaming torrent, 
and been dashed to death on the jagged 
rocks a hundred feet below. Riding slowly 
in the rear, look along the trail and over 
the backs of the advancing cattle up the 
cafion ahead. Sometimes the road de- 
scends until the stream licks the earth 
at its side, spreading in little shallow 
pools across it, sometimes cutting through 
it, as it curves abruptly around some point 
of rocks, only to recross it again further on. 

And now the cafion widens, and, suc- 
ceeding the high rock walls and great 
trees, its sides gradually merge into gently 
rising, grass-covered slopes; the river too 
is broader, its surface shining like polished 
silver, and betraying its onward move- 
ment only by an occasional soft ripple 
and low lap-lap of the water against its 
overhanging banks, from which, breath- 
ing out the sweet fragrance of thousands 
of. newly opened buds, the wild rose 





bushes hang down their slender branches, 


Away up the slopes, dancing and nodding 
their pretty heads in the soit breeze, the 
_gayly colored wild flower:—yellow sun- 
flowers, daisies, blue harebells—mingle 


| their bright hues, melting into one another 
_on the 


istant round hill-tops, covering 
them as with a carpet of the softest velvet, 

The afternoon wears slowly away, the 
herd constantly advancing, except for a 


short halt now and again at some 
inviting spot, where the grass grows 
| Juxuriantly or the stream crosses. The 


hills are smaller, there are wide open- 
ings between them, and’ soon a broad 
plain, rich in the marvellous color of its 
shifting light and shade, and covered 
with brown waving grass and great 
patches of bluish-gray sage-brush, stretch- 
| es to the far horizon, flat and apparently 
| level as a billiard table, full of promise 
| of rest and refreshment for the hot and 
| tired beasts. 
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~ CHURCHSPARLOR 


BAXTER.C.SWAN 
RNITURE 2440.27 aS 7, 
‘ BY PHILA. | 


McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY 


Manufacture those celebrated Bells 
and Chimes for Charches, Tower 
Clocks, &e. 

logues sent free. 

















Address 








Buckeye Bell ‘Foundry. 
Bells ofpure Pyeng Tin forChurches, 

Schools, Fire Alarms, Farms,etc. FULLY 

WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free, 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, 0. 


CHURCH ANP LODGE FURNITURE: 


Send for Catalogue. S. C. Small 
& Ca. Manufacturers, , 73 Portland St., Boston, Mass. 


ym by Shaw 


PULPIT s & Co., 27 Sud- 


bury Street, Boston. Send Fi Pilate. 


STAINED GLASS SUBSTITUT 


UNG, 731 Arch St., 


MAGIC LANTERNS and SLIDES for sale, 


Also W: T. J. HARBACH, Philadelphia, Pa, 


Send for Cataiogue. A. J. Weide- 
Church Lamps. ner, 36 36 South 5 Second een Phila. 











Send for 
Tmvic 




















Favored by the Clergy, = 


THE FAMILY REMEDY 
FOR 
CONSTIPATION, 
HEADACHE, 
DYSPEPSIA, 
AND DISEASES ARISING 
FROM A DISORDERED 
OR WEAK STOMACH. 
A pronginent divine of Charleston, S.C. , writes under 
date of Dec. 3, 1 I very 7 willingly bes bear poet 
mes to the value of TARKRA LTZ 
PERI ENT, It has been in usein my famil 1 
a soe I L dnwng travel without it, and have 
found it of special — as a preventive or corrective 
of Sea-sickness. I have been enabled by it to relieve 
many who were suffering from this most distressing 
malady, and who found other remedies ineffective.” 


HOMCOPATHIC 
MEDICINE CASES 


AND 


BOOKS, 


For FAMILIES and TRAVELERS, 


At BOERICKE & TAFEL’S PHARMACIES, 
1011 Arch St., 1035 Walnut St., Philad’a, 


HENOL SODIQUE. Invaluable remedy a 
Animal & Poultry Diseases. Hance Bros, & Whit 


EST TRUSS EVER USED. Send for circular. 
N. Y. Elastic Truss Co., 744 | Broadway, N. Y. 


“HOPE FOR THE CONSUMPTIVE in using 
Wilbor’s Ced-Liver Oil and 1 Lime. 


SAVE YOUR See advertisement 


next issue. 


CHILDREN'S 


CAR A RIAGES 

OVER 5O Different Styles 

= furnished with the Auto- 
atic Coach B 


©, & new 

d useful devi it the 
and use! cote a oe peeve oso quavinge 
carriages, 






























|} left ae oe its attendant 
stamp for Gctalogue, al mention 


uBU WONDERFUL 


HAIR. 


UU! 


invalid Choke Combined, 





ES ce, 
for 
UBURG WF'G apd spa 145 N. PHILA. PA. 


w. H. HARRISON& BRO 
Plain & Artistic 










Tmporters and 
Hearths, Facings, 40. Send for Ilustrated Catalogue 
1435 CHESTNUT ST., Philadeiphia 
Established 1853. 
KEYSTONE Steam Siate& SoapstoneWorks 


SLATE MANTELS 


Of the tentne and most beautiful designs, and all other Slate 
id Soapstone Work ¥ hand ° “—. to ome 
» MILL BRO. Manufacturers 
JOSEPH $ = Mt LLER 4 1208 LS 1210 Ridge Avenue. 
Pastery oS Watt & 1213 Spring Garden Street, Philadelphia. 
TMustrated Catalogue and Price- maell 











Prices and cata- | 
M. MCSHANE & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


FREE SAMPLE 


F. Jacobs, E. Payson Porter, Philip Gillett, Rev. J. A.Worden, Rev. H.L. Baugher,| 
Rev. B. M. Paimer. 


Rev. John Potts, Hon. F. 





fine steel portrait, $1.00. 





“A Model Superintendent. 
it. 


From The Inter-Ocean, Chicago. 

“A most valuable book. It is repleve in just such 
suggestions as the Sunday-school worker needs. Itis 
plain, practical, and abounds in good common sense— 
& most Vv aluable acquisition in teaching the young.’ 


| 
{ 


From The Examiner and Chronicle, New Yorn. 

“We hardly know of a volume which so pleasantly 
and so thoroughly introduces a novice to the methods 
of work that have been introduced by that sanctified 
common sense with which Mr. Haven was liberally 
endowed.’ 


From The New York Observer. 

“ He was indeed a model superintendent, and this 
book tells how he becamesuch; it exhibits his methods 
and gives, besides, the precise forms and exercises 
which he used. Edited so ably and intelligently, and 
possessing in itself such v aluable characteristics, the 
volume will be widely useful.’ 


From The Hartford Courant. 

“The volume is carefully written in excellent, forci- 
ble English, and with a directness that engages and 
holds the attention to the narrative from beginning to 
The story is one thai will be of great service, 
and itis likely from itsmanner and substance to secure 
the wide perusal it deserves.’ 


From The Westminster Teacher (Presbyterian). 

““ We know not where there is a volume better worth 
eee by the superintendents of our Sabbath schools. 
|... A didactic statement of what a superintendent 
ought tobe is well, but the exhibition of the true super- 
intendent in his life is better... . Others than superin- 
tendents will be helped by this book. We commend 
it to all of our readers as one worth owning and study- 
ing. 


Mailed on eustatl of $1.00. 


| many relations, but he 





or tue COLORED DESICNS, 


The best Internationa! Lesson IHlustra- 


tions Published. 


ROV. LITHOGRAPH CO: 


Fairbanks. hetero R. | 





“A MODEL SUPERINTENDENT.’ 


A sketch of the life and work of Henry P. Haven, of the International Lesson Committee, by 
H. CLay TrumBvutu, Editor of The Sunday School Times, 


Price, bound in cloth, with 


A pastor, sepertatonsaet, or teacher can hardly get for himself a more helpful book than 
It shows just what a wise superintendent did, and just how he did | 
The following notices show in what esteem the book is held by those who have reviewed it. | 


From The New York Tribune. 

“ His methods of working, which were {on and 
effective, are minutely described by Mr. Trumbull, 
affording a valuable guide to the teacher, as well as 
an example of rare good sense and dev oted energy 
applied to the cause of religious instruction.’ 


From The Congregationalist, Boston. 

“The book ought to be in every Sabbath-schoo: 
library, while, if some means could be devised by which 
deacons and other prominent laymen in general could 
inwardly digest it, the effect could not fail of being es- 
|: one happy and favorable to all good.” 


From The Baptist Teacher, 
“ Mp, 


Philadelphia. 

Haven was a man of activity and power in 
is especially presented in his 
post as superintendent. This view makes his biogra- 
phy of value toallaspir ing Sunday-school workers, and 
all Christian men, 


From Our Bible Teacher, Dayton, 0. ( United Brethren) 

“Itis notaspeculative disquisition on whataSunday- 
school superintendent ought to be, but the story of 
what an earnest, devoted superintendent actually was. 
It is written in a compact but warm style, and is rich in 
every page with valuable suggestion to superinten- 
dents and teachers.” 


From The Evening Transcript, Boston. 

“The volume might with great propriety be maae a 
hand-book by all Sunday-school teachers and superin- 
tendents. 
in life, or any community, who could not find precepts 
for his guidance, and ground for his encouragement in 
the labors and successes of this most faithful and effeo- 


| tive toiler in an excellent and worthy cause,” 


Address, JOHN D. WATTLES, Philadelphia, Pa. 





THE INTERNATIONAL 


REVISION COMMENTARY 


ON THE NEW TESTAMENT. 





VOLUMES NOW READY. 
(1) 
The Gospel According to St. Matthew. 


By PHILIP SCHAFF, D.D. 
One vol. 16mo. With an Map. $1.25. 


[2] 
The Gospel According to Mark. 
By Professor MATTHEW B. RIDDLE. 
One vol, 16mo. With a Map. $1.00. 


The Gospel Pei to Luke. 
By Professor MATTHEW B. RIDDLE. 
One vol. 1léGmo,. $1.25. 


[4] 
The Gospel According to John. 
By Prof, W. MILLIGAN and Prof. W. F. MOULTON. 
One vol. 16mo. $1.25. 
[3] 
The Acts of the Apostles. 


By Dean HOWSON and Canon DONALD SPENCE, 
One vol. 16mo. With a Map. $1.25. 


| 6] 
The Epistle of Paul to the Romans. 
By Professor MATTHEW B. RIDDLE, 
One Vol. 16me. $1.00. 


_802 CHESTNUT ST. 


| Pancko-swiss MI LK, 








CONDENSED 
MILKMAID BRAND. 
Economical and convenient for all 
kitchen purposes. Better for babies than 
uncondensed milk. Sold everywhere. 


~ SEND 











FLUID 
FOR BEEF 
SAMPLE EXTRACT. 


Frick & Co,, 1107 Market St,, Phila., Pa, 
HIRES’ IMPROVED ROOT BEER. 


Packages, 25c. Makes5gallons of a 
beverage. 


delicious, sparkling and wholesome 
receipt ¢ Of 25¢. C. E. HIRES, 48 N, Del. 


Ave., Phila.,Pa. 





rE You WANT THE BEST KNIFE CH CHEAP, 


WRITE TO MAHER & GROSH Toledo, 0, | 


CAND Ysieis® SHEEN 2226 | 
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| 
| 
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TO PASTORS, SUPERINTENDENTS, AND ‘SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHERS 


who are now interested in the study of The Acts we will mail that volume on receipt of price, as above, $1.25, 
and if on examination you are pleased so1 the work, and would like the other five volumes to complete the | 
set, will furnish them at the price, $6.00 less $1.25, or $4.75. 


PENN PUBLISHING CO., 


Sold by all druggists, or sent by mail on | 


BY BRITISH 4x0 AMERICAN SCHOLARS 4¥0 REVISERS. 


CRITICAL NOTICES. 


‘* Though the author of this volume, Professor M. B. | 


Riddle, has had much experience in commentary 


making, he has never shown clearer, cleaner, or fitter | 


work {han this. To say that it is scholarly, and abreast 
of the times, is its just, but not its entire praise. It is, 
to all appearance, the best sample of ‘clearing the 
commentaries,’ with which the popular religious world 
has yet been blessed. It isa book for the masses—at 
least the masses of sensible lovers of scriptural truth 
made plain.”—TZ'he S. S. Times. 


“Tt is especially commendable for the clearness and 
freshness of its expositions.’’— United Presbyterian. 


“It is athoroughly practical book and will find great 
favor.’’—Congregationalist. 


“Tts general characteristics are brevity, 
and importance.”’—San Francisco Christian Advocate, 

** For those who desire a good and cheap commen- 
tary, this is the very thing,”—Richmond Christian 
Advocate. 


“The exposition is fully abreast with the best biblical 
scholarship of the century, while it concedes nothing 
Lo the ‘destructive(criticism.’ ”’— Christian Intelligencer. 


“Wecan conscientiously commend this as one of the 
very best commentaries for popular use that we have 
examined, the contents upon the texts are clear and 
honest.”"—Chicago Evangelist. 


** While this commentary is of a popular character, 
there is apparent in it the highest scholarship and 
profound study. The introduction is of great value, 
and puts in an available form the results of learned 
atten ssi "— Phila. Lutheran Observer. 


‘No commentary yet published equals this for its 
nese clear, and effective presentation of the latest 
results of investigation by the men who have made 
the study of Holy Writ such an earnest, devoted, and 
thorough life work,”"— Boston Sunday Glove, 


les apa PA. 


IGEN FOOD) 


A sufferer from chronic diarrhcea writes: “ I tried 
various preparations; but even the simplest gruel 
caused pain at night. Commencing with Ridge’s 
Food, I found full satisfaction to the appetite, and it 
was never attended with the slightest discomfort in 
digestion. ‘To test itsefficacy, the supper was changed 
a few times, but always with a return of distress in 
the night.’ 


PLUMBING 


House DRAINAGE Co. 


DURHAMSY STE M (screw 
joint): used at PULLMAN, 
Pamphlet free. DURHAM 
, 160 West 27th St., New York. 
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J. WATE RHOU SE, 1817 Are h Street, Philadelphia, 
FOR DOBBINS’ 
Ask Your Grocer piVier tgp eayy. 


‘GET A BINDER FOR YOUR PAPER, 


In fact there is no person in any condition | 


clearness | 


XCELSIOR AND 
CLIPPER 7 
LAWN MOWERS 
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BEST & CHEAPEST 
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COLDWELL 
MANUF’G CO. 
NEWBURGH, Ni. ¥. 


SEEDS ECONOMY in the GARDEN. The Best Seeds, 
Plants,Bulbs and ulsites,at Lowest Prices 


Catalogues Free. HENRY A-DREER, 714 Chestnut St.Phila, 
for Farmers seng 


| BAUGH’S PHOSPHATE GUIDE fo Farmers sens 


sone: BAUGH & SONS, Philadeiphia,Pa 


AGENT 


Saesmen wanted to handie best Washer & Wringer. 
Not for sale in stores, The F. F. Adams Co,, Erie, Pa. 


“80 60 in 3day. 8,” “Terms, etc., 
124.80 


JAMES H. Earxx, Publisher, Boston. 
Wanted 
HL, , WARREN & 


sellin DS 
0.1 1117 se NOBL (OBLE DEEDS 


MEMO SOLICITORS WANTED for the 


EMOIRS OF U.S. GRANT 


His own account of eT roatr military strug- 

gle of modern times. 10 O!! orders Sarender 
taken. Will sell immensely. ee et address 
HU BBARD BROS., Pub’ 8, 723 Chestnut St., Phila, Pas 


*Q Wanted or on Salary or Commission. Jns. E. 
w hitney, Nursery man, Rochester, N. Y. 








‘Orders in vy days 8;” 
free. 


made in 
New BROCE 








00K AGENTS WANTED for 
Mey TFORM ECHOES, or LIV ey eb ene TEP THA 
and Heart.” Now selling by 


ng 
ce hewred bv ‘John B. Gough. 
Bren fat ook td gy Ser jendid 
Nn and c ve 
Si onerings. mg om by Rev. ONAN A i orn, 
Terms, 


DD. O77 Ft sells at sight. Send for Circulars, P-— 
etc.. to A. »D. WwortH INGTON & o., Hartford, 
The mnepet and bees. the 
Bierstadt Portrait, a compan- 


ion to his Lincoln and Gar- 
field. From a special sittin 
before his sickness a Bit 
and Autograph affixed by Gen- 
» eral Grant April 23d, ISS85. 
19x24, $1. Artist Proot,$. By 
mail. Agents Wanted, 


E. B. TREAT, Publisher, 
771 Broadway, N. niall 
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~ READ THIS TWICE! 


| In addition to our premiums of music 
| and Shakespeare Cards, we have just 
|issued a beautiful panel picture, in 
| colors, 13 x 28, a fac-simile reproduc- 
tion of one of the Paris salon paint- 
‘ings for 1884, entitled “ Le Roman 
_Noveau” (The New Novel). Itisa 
perfect’ gem, and well worthy a place 
on the wall of any of the patrons of 
Dobbins’ Electric Soap. We have 
| copyrighted it,and it cannot be issued 
by any other house than ourselves. 
The edition is limited, and will be 
issued gratis in the following manner 
only: Save your wrappers of Dobbins’ 
Electric Soap, and as soon as you get 
| 25,mail them to us, with your full ad- 
| dress, and we will mail you “‘ Le Ro- 
man Noveau,’ mounted ready for 
hanging, free of all expense. Thescap 
improves with age, and those who 
| desire a copy of the picture at once, 
have only to buy the 25 bars of their 
grocer at once. This will insure the 
receipt of the wrappers by us before 
the edition is exhausted. There is, of 
course, #0 advertising on the picture, 


1. L. CRAGIN & CO., Phila., Pa. 


Mention this paper 


BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE. 


Its merits asa WASH BLUE have been fully tested 
and indorsed by thousands of housekeepers, Your 
Grocer ought to have it on sale. Ask him for it 
D. S. WILTBERGER, Prop., 233 N. 2d St., Phila., Pa, 


* Buy “ Whiting’s Standard” Writing Paper. 








In ordering goods, or in making inquiry con- 
cerning anything advertised in this paper, you 
will oblige the publisher, as well as the adver- 
tiser, by stating that you saw the advertisement 


| in The Sunday School Times. 
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TEACHING AND TEACHERS, or, The Sunday 


School Teachers’ Teaching Work, and the Other Work 


of the Sunday-School Teacher, by the Rev. Dr. H. 
Clay Trumbull, Editor of The Sunday School Times. 
300 pages. Price, $1.50. 





From the Hon. Henry BaRNaRpD, LL.D., formerly 
-Commissioner of Education of the United States, 
“I have read your Teaching and Teachers through, 
and am charmed with it, and so is my wife. It isthe 
best book for teachers, not only of Sunday-schools, but 
of any grade and class of schools.” 


From the Rev. Mark Horxrns, D.D., LL.D., for- 
merly President of Williams College, 

“Itis a work that hits the nall on the head, and I 
am sure will be of great service to very many. So fur 
as I have had success in teaching, it has been by an 
oles application of the principles you have so 
fully and successfully illustrated, Lt wasa work much 
needed, and I congratulate you on having written it.” 


From the Hon, Jutive H, Seeityn, D.D., LL.D, 
President of Amherst College. 
**T have found it both instructive and fascinating. I 
shall rejoice in ita wide circulation, for itiscertainly a 
most healthy and helpful book.” 


From Tuomas Cuase, LL.D., President of Haverford 
College. 

“Tt will guide and stimulate thousands, and make 
them much more effective in their sacred work. I 
could wish that every teacher in the country would 
study it carefully.” 


From Merrin. EB. Gates, Ph.D., President of Rut- 
gers College. 

“In these days, when the multiplication of ‘ aids’ 
for the Sunday-school teacher is rendering easy so 
much of careless, formal, perfunctory ‘ teaching, it is 
a matter for congratulation with all thoughtful lovers 
of Sunday-school work, that a book like your Teach- 
ing and Teachers appears. A loving interest of twenty 
years’ growth in this work approves heartily of the 
scope and of almost every detail of your book.” 


From Wi1LLiaM W. Patron, D.D., LL.D., President 
of Howard University. ‘ 

“It is an admirable book, and exactly hits the mark 
at which it aims. And then it excels in the quality 
of being instructive without a trace of dullness; which 
completes the success,” 


From the Rev. 8. L. CatoweE.., D.D., LL.D., Presi- 
dent of Vassar College. 

e treatment is very sensible and practical. I 
think it will be of service to many & puzzled teacher 
whose wits are confused about what he has to do, an 
how he shall do it.” 





A WORD TO CANVASSERS. 
First, 
To Experienced Canvassers : 


You do not need advice, An experienced canvasser 
can reach his own conclusions if the facts are laid 
before him. 

Upon the question, then, as to whether ft will be well 

for you to consider the book, Teaching and Teachers, 
we submit the following ; 
_ 1, Tt is a book for a special class of readers, Pastors, 
superintendents, and Sunday-school teachers will, at 
least, be ready to look into the merits of a book which 
aims to help them in their particular work. You are, 
therefore, sure of a hearing. 

2, Itis not one of a dozen or more books, of equal 
merit, for the same purpose, It stands by itself, and 
is counted, on all sides, as the best book bearing upon 
the work of the Sunday-school teacher, As evidence 
of this, examine the testimonials of the well-known 
educators, and the notices of the press, which will be 
sent to you upon application, 

& The new terms to canvassers are liberal, and pro- 
vide for special remuneration to those who prove suc- 
cessful. 

4, An agent taking a certain field will not be inter- 
fered with by other canvassers. 


Second, 
To Beginners: 


We need to say more to you. Some of you would 
not wish to give your whole time to book canvassing, 
but would like to use your evenings, or some portion 
day, to the best advantage, at that or some 
unerative work. 
to apply for an agency, fearing 
re will be expeoéed of you than you'can do in 
ited time. We do not want you to hold back 

a reason. Make your application, stating 
ditions, and your case will be understood. A 
field will probably be given you at first, but it 
creased if you require it, 
be that the field covered by your own Sun- 
nool, together with a few neighboring schools, 
first be sufficient. 
believe that you can be successful at the work, 
We do not, of course, say that you will be. That is for 











you to say 

right terms. 
If you are inclined to take hold, and do your best, in 

such time as you may be able to devote to it, let us 


hear from you, and we will at once give you our terms. 


Do not wait, The first satisfactory applicant 
from your locality will secure the agency. 
Address, JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
725 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


OF 
By EDWARD GIBBON, Esq. With 








We can give you the right book and the | 


comprehen Is, 


Set of 5 volumes, half Russia, $3.00. 


A STANDARD WORK, 


BROUGHT WITHIN THE REACH OF ALL. 


THE DECLINE AND FALL 


THE 


EMPIRE. 


Notes by the Rev. H. H. Mr_~MAn. 


A NEW EDITION TO WHICH IS ADDED A COMPLETE INDEX OF THE WHOLE WORK. 


The great work of GIBBON is indispensable to the student of history. The literature of 
Europe ofters no substitute for “THE DECLINE AND FALL OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE.” 


It has obtained undisputed possession, as rightful occupant, of the vast period which it 


Postage, 50 cents extra, 


Address, PENN PUBLISHING CO., 


802 CHESTNUT STREET, 





A DICTIONARY 


OF THE 


BIBLE, 


COMPRISING ITS ANTIQUITIES, BIOGRAPHY, 
GEOGRAPHY, AND NATURAL HISTORY, 


With Numerous Illustrations Engraved Expressly 
for this Work. 


EDITED BY 
WILLIAM SMITH, LL.D., 


Classical Examiner of the University of London 


There are three books which ought be found inevery 
household—the Bible, an English Dictionary, and 
a BLBLE DICTIONARY. The necessity of the 
first two is universally admitted; and a moment's con- 
sideration will show the almost equal importance or 
the third. Bible Dictionaries of a certain grade or 
excellence have not been wholly unknown to the Bible 
readers of our country. though by no means so widely 
circulated as desirable, but it is also true that all such 
books prepared previously to the recent very great 
advances in Biblical Science and research are, and 
must be, exceedingly incomplete. The desire, there- 
fore, for a comprehensive and accurate work of this 
kind, embodying the results of the most recent research 
and of the ri Biblical scholarship, has of late been 
deeply felt, and frequently expressed, by the intelli- 
gent. Bible readers of our country, and especially have 
many Pastors and Snunday-schoo! teachers urged upon 
publishers the need of such a work. Such, most em- 
phatically, both in com and merit, is the work 
which the publishers now offer to the American public 
ina careful and trustworthy abridgment of 


Dr William Smith's Dictionary 


OF THE 


Antiquities, Biography, Geography and 
Natural History of the Bible. 


A book saiversnly admitted, by those most competent 
to Judge, to be ‘THE BEST of its kind IN THE 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE, Its Editor and associate 
contributors (thirty-five in number) are well known 
as among the most eminent Biblical scholars of our 
time, in both Europe and America, and they have per- 
formed their work with a Sa which leaves 
little room for competition or criticism. 

This Dictionar i pga e ; 
superintendence of DR, SMITH himself, for wide 
and general use, contains a full and accurate account 
ofevery place and name mentioned in the Bible 
which can possible need explanation, of every ani- 
mal, plant, or mineral alluded to by the Sacred 
Writers, and of every custem and article of use 
among Jewish and cqutemberary nations, to 
which reference is made in the Bible or Apocrypha. 
The most recent researches of Kobinson, Layard, 
Rawlinson, and many other explorers in Bible lands, 


here render their aid in determining questions hitherto | 
unsettled, or in correcting the mistakes of previous | 


investigators. It contains also a sufficiently complete 
history and analysis of each of the Books of the Bible, 
every article being entirely reliable, and many of them 
the results of the ripest and rarest scholarship, and 
embodying the substance of whole treatises upon their 
respective subjects. The simple explanations of this 
work, unlike the expositions of a Commentary, admit 
of ne denominational or sectarian coloring, and it is, 
therefore, equally valuable to Bible readers of every 
diversity of belief, 

The publishers have spared no expense nor pains to 
make the mechanical execution and typography of 
the book equal to its rare merit in other respects. Lt 


contains ever 1,000 pages and Ase illustrations, 
all substantially bound in black cloth. 


hi lar edition th VE TY 
tie e . 
hast been" ‘reduced trom $5, ar is $1 7 A 
se oo an r 
~ the uited * Ntntesor Damain tow J 


The same in Fg Ae Mbrary binding $2.25. Postage, 
80c. extra. In half Russia, $2.50. Postage. 30c. extra. 
43> Agents should write for special terms.-@B 
THE PENN PUBLISHING CO., 
802 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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With Noiseless ‘ 
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Umbrella Rack. 
PEWS,SETTEES, 
AND NEW METHOD OF t 

Sunday School “was 


SEATING. 
Send for 
liustrated Catalogue. 


A. H. ANDREWS & CO. 


19 Bond St., New York 195Wabash Av., Chicago. 
815Arch St., Philadelphia. 27 Franklin St., Boston. 
and students can earn 
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books for M. H. TIPTON, 
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| Concert Exercises. 


The following Scriptural Concert Exercises, 


| having first appeared in The Sunday School 
Times, have been printed in pamphlet form, 
for the convenience of schools which may de- 
sire to use them: 
VICTORY OVER DEATH. 
THE PROMISE OF THE RESURRECTION. 
| THE POWER OF THE RESURRECTION. 
| THE RESURRECTION AND THE LIFE. 
| “AN EASTER SERVICE.” 
THE RESURRECTION. 
| THE GLORIES OF THE CHRIST-CHILD. 
| CHRIST, ALL AND IN ALL, 
CHRISTMAS CONTRASTS. 
THE GIFT BY GRACE, 
THE GIFT OF GIFTS. 
THE WONDERFUL. 
THANKSGIVING AND THANKSLIVING, 
| A THANKSGIVING SERVICE. 
THE SACRIFICE OF PRAISE. 
SEEDTIME AND HARVEST. 

HEAVEN: OUR FATHER’S HOUSE, 

BIBLE WORDS ABOUT SINGING, 
| WHY AMI NOT A CHRISTIAN? 

THE NAMES OF OUR LORD. 
| A PATRIOTIC SERVICE, 
| CHRISTIAN SERVICE, 

THE WAY OF LIFE, 

BIBLE SACRIFICES, 
| THE BEATITUDES. 
| CONSECRATION, 

THE CREATION, 
TEMPERANCE, 
GOD’S GIFTS. 

PRAISE GOD. 
| PRAYER. 

FAITH, 
| TRUST. 

Price of each, $2.00 per 100 copies, No 
extra charge for postage. Less than 100 copies 
at same rate. Samples, 5 cents each. Address, 

JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
725 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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lege, New Brunswick, N. J 
Dr. WM. J. MILNE, 
Schoel, Geneseo, N. Y. 
Hon, E. M. TOPLIFF, Manchester, N. H. 
Rev. JOHN W. RAY, Lake City, Minn. 
| Dr. JOHN K. BUCKLYN, Mystic Bridge. Ct. 
| Importers’ and Traders’ National k, New York. 
First National Bank, St. Paul, Minn. 
The Congregationalist, Boston, NV, Y. Ob. 
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EDUCATIONAL. 


M2twA datvard College Graduate) Menta, Foun? 


BANGOR THEOLOGICAL 8 INARY, 
Full corps of teachers. Full course . Apply 
to Professor John 8S. Sewall, Bangor, 
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Send for % 2 -—*~ Dr. Edward 
Bi 8s, A.M., President National 
School of Elocution & Oratory, Phila 


ACADEMY, 


BRIDGETON, N. J. Principal C, Allen, B.A. 


Treemount Seminary, Norristown, Pa. For young 
Men and Boys, 16 miles from Philadelphia, 4:2d year. 
Family comforts. Thorough struction, College or 
business preparation. Jouw W. “nH, Ph.D., Principal 


Miss M.S. Gibson’s Family and Day School 


for Young Ladies and Little Girls (formerly 1519 
Walnut St.), will re-open at 2106 Spruce Street, Sept. 2.4 


RUCBY ACADEMY, 


Lecust St., Philadelphia, Students pre 
ding in College. 
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West Chestnut Street Institute, 4, Zome 


Pine gay and LittleGirls. Thirteenth year ne 
Sept. 22, at 4035 Chestnut St., West Philadel bia. For 
circulars address the Prin., Mrs. J. A. ARDUS, 





Bishopthorpe A Boarding School for Girls, Beth- 
lehem, Penna, Prepares for Welles- 
ley, Vassar, and Smith colleges. Students received at 
Wellesley on our certificate. Reopens Sept. 17. For 
catalogues please apply to Miss F. I. WALSH, Prin. 


NEW COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. 
A BRYN MAWR COLLEGE, BRYN MAWR, PA., 
near Philadelph will open in ae Autumn of 1885. 
‘0 ramme ofgraduat rses 
an bab Dae On. a eand undergraduate cou 
JAMES E. RHOADS, Pres’t, 1316 Filbert St., Philada. 





Worcester, Mass. Fifty-first 
; 9 Year. _— admirable 
in situation and app’ts. Grounds ample, Teachers ex- 
perienced; instruction thorough. Discipline kind, 
aiming at development of character. $20,000 Scholar 
ship Foundation. D. W. ABiRcROMBIx, A.M.. Prin, 


HAVERFORD COLLEGE. | 


Under care of Friends (Orthodox). In the count 
board 





nine miles from Philadelphia; students 
Classical, Scientific, and Engineering Courses. For 
catalogue and information, address, ISAAC SHARP- 


LESS, DEAN, HAVERFORD COLLEGR, P. O., Pa. 


FOR 











UGHTON SEMINARY 


YOUNG LADIES, CLINTON . ° 

25th year. Enlarged with complete ony 

ments. ¥ unsurpassed. Sanitation perfect. 
A. G BENEDK( 


Wells College for Young Ladies, 
Y 


AURORA, CAYUGA LAKE, N. Y. 
FULL COLLEGIATE Course of Study. Superior 
facilities for MUSIC and ART. Location unsur- 
passed for beauty and healthfulness. Session begins 


September 16, ey 3 Send for catalogue. 
i S. FRISBEE, D.D., President. 


OGONTZ, tetete.sneness 


e Thirty-sixth year 

of this School (C 
St. Poona; PHILADELPHIA). the Third at 
JAY COOK E'S PALAT ALCOUNTRYSEAT, 
commences September 23. Principals, 
rh - anpenst3 A, DILLAYE, 

A NNETT, SYLVIA ASTMAN, 
Address, Ogontz BP. O., Montgomery Co., Pa. 


WESLEYAN ACADEMY... 


Schools in New England. Excellent facilities in Acad- 
emic Sjudies, Music, Painting, Industrial Science and 
Commercial Studies. The nt of $60 in advance 
will cover all tuition in the Pre aratory and Academic 
Courses, together with board, thmited amount of wash- 
ing, room rent, heating, and’all other necessary ex- 
—. exce t books, Stationery, lights, and smafl con- 
ngencies, for the Fall Term of twelve weeks, begin- 

ing August 26. Send for cote to 

Rev. G. M. STEELE, Principal, 

WILBRAHAM, Ma‘ss. 


SCHOOL AGENCY pMtert q24,pezt 
known in U. 
J.W.SCHERMERHORN & CO.,7 East 14th St... N.Y. 
STAMMERINCG. 
Remarkable Cures, 
Extract from Philadelphia Inquirer, Aug. 23, 1884. 
“The system of curing stammering discovered by 
Mr. E, 8. Johnston, has received the fullest endorse- 
ment of leading physicians who express confidence in 
his method. e has, from time to time, brought to 
the office of Zhe Inquirer several lads almost speech- 
less. After a few weeks’ treatment they were com- 
letely cured.” Refer to Mr. Wattles, publisher of 
he Sunday School tree eri 
ED S. JOHNSTON, 
Institute, N.E. Cor. lith & Spring Garden Sts., Philad’a. 
For Circulars, 


Bible Correspondence School. For Crcers, 


J. A. WORDEN, 1334 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, 








CT. 































Genes,” “Tieethin” “ a as 
and numerous other new and beautiful female heads; 
ao ee from the works of , Kiesel, Kaul- 
sh, and other prominent artists. “ Paul’s Cathe- 
dral,” David Law ; “ A Morning Greeting,” Swinstead, 
and other fine mohines. Enugravings, etc. New Paint- 
ings by J. G. Brown, Miss C. E, Beaux, and others. 
New and Cabinet Frames, A fine large assort- 
ment per steamer British Prince, The handsomest 
and best Picture Frames. All the “ Rogers Groups.” 
Sole agency. Mirrors ofnew d ns at moderate seloes 
iaues & cleaned and restored in the best manner. 
JAMES S. EARLE & SONS, No. 816 Chestnut St., Phila. 











5 yf ‘ . Should, however, an advertisement of a party not in good standing be madvertently inserted, 
The Sunday Schoo) M@imo@s intends to admit only advertisements (has are westwerthy * on 5 : 
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